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YOUNG 
AMERICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 
WITH FORD 


FORD ENGINEERS LOOK AHEAD 


HE GREAT goal of Ford Motor Company 
has always been to build more cars and 
trucks that give more dependable service at 
less cost. This benefits everybody concerned. 
It benefits Ford employees, because it produces 
more jobs and better pay for them. It benefits 
the public, because mass production makes it 
possible to sell cars at a price within the reach 
of the average American family. The more 
than 31,000,000 Ford cars and trucks dis- 
tributed throughout the world prove that much 
groans has* been made. One indication of 
ord’s program for future progress is the new 
$50,000,000 Ford Research and Engineering 
Center to be built at Dearborn, Michigan. 
And it.is only a part of Ford’s $225,000,000 
expansion program to keep Ford out front. 


GET A HEAD START ON YOUR FRIENDS .. . learn how to 
be an expert driver. Send today for your free copy of 
“How to Be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, Ford’s 
Chief Test Driver. Address, Ford Motor Company, 
Dept. R-50, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY 
SPECIALISTS WHO WILL COMBINE 
THEIR TALENTS AT FORD'S NEW 
RESEARCH CENTER TO DESIGN 

THE FORD IN YOUR FUTURE 
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A “Crack” at Teen-Agers 


Gans is always taking a “crack” at teen-agers. “What's this 
younger generation coming to, anyhow?” “If they don’t stop their 
crazy goings-on they will drive the country mad!” 

It’s an old, old story — this pointing the finger of despair at the 
younger generation. It’s been a favorite tale of woe among stodgy 
old folks as long as words have been written — in bogks, in news- 
papers, in magazines. Dire warnings about the madness of youth 
often are cries of “wolf, wolf!” when there is no wolf. Likely as not, 
the despairing adult is worried because the world is rushing onward 
faster than his old legs can carry him. 

We editors of Scholastic Magazines on many occasions have 
lashed out against undeserved attacks on high school students, and 
through our Scholastic Awards program and in the pages of our 
magazines have constantly portrayed their achievements. The 
vounger generation doesn’t worry us. We're proud of them. 

But once in a while we like to remind our readers that they dare 
not let the reputation of all high school students be ruined by the 
irresponsible and silly antics of a few of their fellow students. The 
sane, solid, substantial majority sometimes must take the leader- 
ship away from the thoughtless minority. If they don’t, the publicity 
given to the “wild” few gives the impresison that the whole merry 
gang of hi-schoolers are all alike. What happens then? Every teen- 
ager is treated as if he can’t be trusted. 

The latest “crack” at high school students is one that should, 
we believe, give concern to this sensible majority. 

The National Traffic Safety Committee says that teen-agers are 
the most dangerous auto drivers in the U. S.; that the “speed mania” 
of teen-agers dwarfs any pre-war menace; that deaths among teen- 
age auto drivers increased 41 per cent this year over last; that teen- 
agers are even much worse drivers than men and women past 65 
years of age; and, what’s worse, that teen-age boys in some sections 
of the country have been forming clubs whose membership require- 
ments include driving a “stripped” or “souped-up” vehicle through 
traffic so fast that police can’t catch up.. 

Now all that is really something for hi-schoolers to think about. 
It’s more than a “crack” at teen-agers. It’s a list of serious charges. 
You had better take a long careful look at these charges, talk them 
over, and then do something to win back the confidence of the adult 
world — especially of parents. ; 

Otherwise you can’t blame parents if they don’t let you use the 
family car; nor can you protest if adults demand Jaws to increase the 
age at which you can get a driver's license. 

What can you do? Be a careful, responsible driver yourself; 
then join other wise hi-schoolers in letting the “speed demons” know 
you put them in the same class with “swooning bobby-soxers.” Let 
the maniac speedsters in your school know that you think they are 
neither smart nor admirable; that their antics not only endanger 
your privileges, but your lives and the lives of your friends. You — 
the sensible majority — can be very effective when you really tackle 
a problem. Try it and see. You will be surprised. 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


The cover picture shows an attendant preparing a 
patient for deep therapy X-ray treatment at The 
New York Hospital, New York, N. Y. The New York 
Hospital is affiliated with Cornell University Medical 
College, and is one of the country’s great centers of 
medical teaching and research. The photograph is 
used by courtesy of The New York Hospital. 
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IT'S ON 
PAGE ONE 





“1 LIKE A GOOD CEREAL AT 
YW BREAKFAST TIME,” SAYS 
CHAMPION STEVE VAN 
BUREN, “AND WHEATIES IS 
MY BIG FAVORITE. WHEATIES 
WITH MILK AND FRUIT HAVE A SWELL FLAVOR-- 

AND BEING FLAKES OF 

| EAT MY \ WHOLE WHEAT, THEY'RE 
WHEATIES ) GOOD FOR YOU, TOO. IN MY 
BOOK, WHEATIES WITH 
MILK AND FRUIT 1S THE 
PERFECT DISH TO START 
BREAKFAST” 


———_ 
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“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 

















2, Say What 
! You Please! 


+ «+ « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, which will be a regular 
feature in Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


In “Boy dates Girl” (Sept. 30th is- 
sue) you printed a letter from a’ boy 
who was kicking because ,his sisters 
swiped his shirts, 

Most of my friends buy their own 


shirts and, if they buy them in the . 


Boys’ Department, there’s a good rea- 
son for it. In the first place boys’ shirts 
have longer tails and stay tucked in bet- 
ter. Secondly, boys’ shirts have much 
better quality cloth and much finer 
tailoring at half the price of girls’ 
shirts. Why don’t we get the same 
breaks as the boys? Then we wouldn’t 
be responsible for causing shortages in 
masculine quarters! 

C. S. 

Wooster, Mass 


No doubt, a lot of teen-agers needed 
that dressing down Gay Head gave 
them about dressing up in your Sept. 
30th issue. But I'd like to say in their 
behalf, that I think the worst of the 
“bobby-sox swoon hurricane” is over. 
Maybe some of the loud and careless 
dress was a result of the tension of a 
war era. At least in our school the stu- 
dents appear to be calming down. 

A gang of our girls who, last year, 
spent all their energies on a Sinatra 
Club (while the boys groaned) are now 
devoting their spare time to the Fam- 
ine Emergency Campaign. The boys are 
working with them! And I hear they 
have their families eating milk and soda 
crackers every Wednesday night for 
the cause. 

A Teacher 
Bronx, N., Y. 


What do most of the big airlines re- 
quire in the way of an education for 
their hostesses? 

A. M. 
San Antonio, Texas 


The requirements vary with the air- 
lines. But in answer to this and many 
similar questions about careers in trans- 
portation, our Vocational Editor, Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, will write an article on 
the subject for a forthcoming issue. 
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U. S. Foreign Policy 


E HAVE a letter from a high 
W crc senior: “We are very 
much confused about the Byrnes- 
Wallace feud. Won’t you please tell 
us as clearly as possible what all the 
commotion is about? What does Mr. 
Wallace advocate? What does Mr. 
Byrnes advocate? Wherein do they 
differ? What is our policy in dealing 
with Russia? What is Russia’s policy 
in dealing with us?” 
This is a tall order. But we shall try to oblige. Let us take 
the last question first. The answer is that no one outside the 
Kremlin really knows what Russia’s policy is toward the 


‘United States. All that we can go by are the official state- 


ments by Russia’s leaders. 

One such declaration was made on September 24 by 
Soviet Russia’s top man, Generalissimo Stalin. In reply to 
questions submitted to him by a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, the Soviet leader asserted that he saw 
no real danger of a new war now. He expressed the belief 
that Russia and the Western democracies can live peaceably. 

“I do not believe,” he stated, “in a real danger of a 
‘new war. The noise is being raised about a ‘new war 
mainly by military-political scouts and their few supporters 
from the ranks of civilian officials. . . . It is necessary to 
distinguish sharply between the noise about a ‘new war,’ 
which is being carried on now, and the real danger of a 
‘new war, which does not.at present exist.” 

Asked if he believed “in the possibility of friendly and 
lasting collaboration of the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies,” Stalin replied: “I absolutely believe so.” He 
further declared that “I do not think the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and the United States of America could create 
a ‘capitalistic encirclement’ of the Soviet Union even if they 
wanted to do this, which, however, we cannot affirm.” 

But it is also on the record that Generalissimo Stalin, in 
a speech last February 9, barely eight months ago, asserted 
that war was “the inevitable result” of “monopoly capital- 
ism.” In other words, that the two systems — communism 
and capitalism — could not exist side by side peacefully. The 
Soviet press since has been harping on the supposed danger 
to Russia of “capitalist encirclement.” 

Does the September 24 statement by Stalin indicate a 
reversal of his former policy? That remains to be seen. The 
New York Times comments editorially that the importance 
of Stalin’s statement “must necessarily depend on future 
action, For it is part of the Russian enigma that words and 
actions often lie so far apart.” 

Now for the other questions asked by our reader. A study 
of the texts of Mr. Wallace’s letter to the President, dated 
July 23, and of his speech in New York City, on September 
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From Watchwords of Liberty: Little, Brown 


A point by point discussion 


of the Wallace-Truman controversy 


Shield of the Republic 


12, reveals that there are four basic 
points of difference between Mr. Wal- 
lace’s views and those of the Admin- 
istration. In each case we shall use 
Mr. Wallace’s own phrasing. 


Point | 





“We are reckoning with a force [the 
. Soviet Union] which cannot be han- 
dled successfully by a ‘get-tough-with- 

Russia policy.’ ‘Getting tough’ never 
bought anything real and lasting — whether for schoolyard 
bullies or business men or world powers. The tougher we 
get, the tougher the Russians will get.” 

Supporters of the Administration maintain that we have 
been consistently frank, friendly, and firm with Russia. It 
is Russia who has been “tough” with us. They assert that 
the Administration has been neither pro- nor anti-Russian 
but. pro-Atlantic Charter. We have resisted the Soviets 
diplomatically whenever we felt that they had violated 
decisions to which all the Allies — including Russia — had 
committed themselves. 





Point Il 


“On our part we could recognize that we have no more 
business in the political affairs of eastern Europe than 
Russia has in the political affairs of Latin America, western 
Europe, and the United States.” 

Since the days of President Roosevelt the U. S. has been 
fighting against such a development. The Administration 
stanchly opposes the division of the globe into separate 
spheres of influence. Moreover, the thesis advanced by Mr. 
Wallace is contrary to the Yalta Declaration signed by the 
Big Three. This Declaration states: 

“They [Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill] jointly declare 
their mutual agreement to concert . . . the policies of their 
three Governments in assisting the peoples liberated . . . and 
the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to 
solve by democratic means their pressing political and 
economic problems.” 

Administration supporters charge that following Mr. Wal- 
lace’s advice would mean abandoning our Yalta pledge. 


Point Ill 


“To make Britain the key to our policy would be, in my 
opinion, the height of folly. We must not let British balance- 
of-power manipulations determine whether or when the 
United States gets into war. Make no mistake about it — the 
British imperialistic policy in the Near East alone, combined 
with Russian retaliation, would lead the United States 
straight to war unless we have a clearly defined anu realistic 
policy of our own.” 
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Administration supporters vehemently deny that Britain 
is “the key to our foreign policy.” Britain and the United 
States, for example, do not see eye to eye on the question 
of Palestine. The U. S. took a very firm position against 
the retention of British and French troops in the -Levant, 
when that issue was raised before the U.N. Security Council. 
If there is any similarity in the policies of the United States 
and the British Socialist Government, the backers of the 
Administration assert, it is due to the joint desire of both 
governments to check the expansion of any kind of totali- 
tarianism. 

As James Reston pointed out in the New York Times, 
Britain and the U. S. “oppose Soviet policy in eastern Europe 
because they are equally revolted by the Soviet extinction 
of individual freedom; they oppose the extension of that 
power to the west because they do not want to see the 
Soviet form of ‘democracy’ imposed on the west; they 
oppose it because each is unable to see where the expansion- 
ist tendencies of the Moscow Government end, and there- 
fore oppose those tendencies as a matter of national security. 
. .. Without an effective system of enforceable international 
law, the alternative to ‘balancing’ Soviet power is permitting 
the ‘domination’ of Soviet power in Europe. Neither the 
U. S. nor Great Britain desires to see this and therefore they 
adopt similar policies to oppose it.” 


Point IV 


“We must be prepared to reach an [atomic energy] 
agreement which will commit us to disclosure of information 
and destroying our bombs at a specified time or in terms of 
specified actions by other countries, rather than at our 
unfettered discretion. If we are willing to negotiate on this 
basis, I believe the Russians will also negotiate seriously 
with a view to reaching an agreement.” 

This proposal is contrary to the Baruch plan (see Senior 


Buffslo Evening News 


Man Bites Donkey 





Scholastic, September 30 issue) which the Administration 
supports. Briefly, the United States position is that the 
atomic “know-how” should not be disclosed until safeguards 
are established to prevent its use for purposes of war. 

Moreover, Mr. Wallace contended that American post- 
war expenditures for armaments, and “the effort to secure 
air bases spread over half the globe,” frighten the Russians 
and “must make it look to the rest of the world as if we 
were only paying lip service to peace.” 

Administration leaders feel, however, that in the present 
unsettled international situation it would be foolhardy for 
us to weaken our defenses, or to continue to disarm, unless 
all the countries agree to a general disarmament and set 
up an effective system for the prevention of wars. 

So much, then, fer the points of controversy between Mr. 
Wallace and the Administration. By way of postscript, it 
should perhaps be mentioned that President Truman firmly 
believes that our present foreign policy, under the steward- 
ship of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, is supported “by 
the great body of our citizens.” It certainly has “bi-partisan” 
backing, in the sense that it has also been endorsed by the 
leaders of the Republican Party. 

From the above discussion it is possible — at least broadly 
—to draw some conclusion as to what the United States 
foreign policy is. Its salient features appear to be: 

1. Strengthening of the United Nations organization. 

2. Adherence to all Allied commitments, notably the 
Atlantic Charter. 

3. Control of atomic energy by international agreement. 

4. Insistence on the right of all peoples to be ruled 
by governments of their own choosing. 

5. Promotion of free trade. 

6. Support of worldwide freedom of information. 

That, briefly, is our foreign policy. And in time of peace, 
a country’s foreign policy is its first line of defense. 


St. Louis Star Times 


Look Out, Skipper! 
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Rise of the 
Social Service 
State 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HOMAS JEFFERSON is the patron saint of American 
T democracy. His notion of the ideal political system was 

set forth in his first Inaugural Address —“a wise and 
frugal Government, which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

More than a hundred years later, Woodrow Wilson, who 
counted himself a disciple of Jefferson, pushed through a 
program of Government regulation of American economy. 
In another quarter century Franklin D. Roosevelt — who 
again claimed to be a good Jeffersonian — inaugurated the 
New Deal, which was essentially an extension of the Gov- 
ernment’s police power into areas of general welfare. 

Were Wilson and Roosevelt good Jeffersonians, and if 
so, what had happened in the intervening century or more 
to change the mechanics of democracy? 

The first question can be answered easily enough: both 
Wilson and Roosevelt could claim to be good Jeffersonians, 
for though the methods they used were not Jefferson’s 
methods, the ends they sought were. 


Product of the Industrial Revolution 


The second question takes a bit of explaining. What had 
happened was that over the years the industrial revolution 
and the rise of cities had changed the whole nature of the 
problem of democracy. In a simple agricultural system, men 
were able to take care of themselves, and wanted only 
freedom from oppression and heavy taxation. In a highly 
complex industrial system, the average man was not able 
to take care of himself. An individual laborer in 1800 could 
bargain with a farmer or shopkeeper. But the laborer of 
1900 could not bargain equally with the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion or the Standard Oil. 

This was one aspect of the changed situation. The other 
was that an urban and industrial society required far more 
services from the state than a rural and agricultural one. 
The state had to provide not only such obvious things as 
police protection and courts, but schools, sanitation, and 
a thousand other things. It had to become a social service 
state. 

The social service state had its beginnings where the 
industrial and urban revolutions came earliest — in Germany 
and Britain. The pioneer in the development of the service 
state was the Germany of Bismarck’s day. It was Germany 
that first experimented with such things as old age pensions 
and sickness and accident insurance. Bismarck, however, 
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New York Daily Mirror 


Bridge to the Future 


was less interested in the welfare of his people than he was 
in the power of the state. His program was d'rected primarily 
to making Germany strong. 

Other continental countries followed the German lead: 
first the Scandinavian countries — where the service state 
reached perhaps its greatest development — and then Britain. 
It was the liberal government of 1906-11, under the leader- 
ship of Lloyd George and Herbert Asquith, which first 
pushed through a social program in Britain. In the British 
Dominions, too — notably in Australia and New Zealand — 
the ideal of the service state was energetically advanced. 

American developments came rather tardily. During the 
1890s many states acted to regulate business, and in that 
decade, too, the Federal Government took its first feeble 
steps towards regulation — the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 
1890, for example. But the Federal Government was sup- 
posedly limited to the regulation of “interstate commerce,” 
and that left most of the work to the states. 

During the 1890s and the early years of the new century, 
state after state, mostly in the West, pushed through 
programs of business regulation. But it was Wisconsin, 
beginning about 1910, that initiated water power legislation, 
unemployment relief, old age pensions, and similar laws. 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated the national service state 
in 1913. But it was with the New Deal under F. D. Roose- 
velt that the service state came to maturity in America. 
Among all the New Deal measures, some of the most 
interesting were those dealing with public health. These 
provided Government aid to the blind, the crippled, for 
women and children, and for vocational rehabilition. 

The principle was established that the Government is no 
less concerned for the maintenance of good health than for 
the maintenance of education. Whether this principle will 
find expression in a full-scale program of “socialized medi- 
cine” subsidized by the Government remairs to be seen. 
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in unnecessary illness 


DEATH RATE 
(NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
WHO DIE PER 1,000 
PEOPLE) 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
(NUMBER OF MOTHERS 
WHO DIE PER 1,000 
BABIES BORN ALIVE) 


INFANT MORTALITY 
(NUMBER OF BABIES 
WHO DIE PER 1,000 
BORN) 


FIGURES ARE FOR 1944 OR LATEST YEAR AVAILABLE 


Americans still pay too high a toll 





Farm Security Administration 


The State of the 


CANADA 


SWEDEN 


FRANCE 


MEXICO 


CANADA 


URUGUAY 


BRITISH-INDIA 








T BIRTH, the average U. S. white child can be expected 
A to live 65 years (Negroes, 53-55). This life span is 16 
years longer than it was in 1900. It is longer than that 
of most other countries, including Sweden (63), England 
(59), France (54), Chile (41), and British India (27). 
The total number of births is decreasing, but the number of 
U_ S. children who die at birth is far lower (40 per 1,000 
live births) than in 1900 (116 per 1,000 live births). How- 
ever, infant mortality in the U. S. is higher than in seven 
other countries. 

In the early 1800s, diphtheria was the chief cause of 
death in childhood. Today the chief cause of death in chil- 
dren | to 4 years old is pneumonia; from 5 to 14, accidents; 
from 15 to 24, accidents and tuberculosis (TB for short). 

Diseases (not necessarily fatal) that afflict the largest 
number of persons in the U. S. are, in their order: rheuma- 
tism and arthritis, heart diseases, high blood pressure, hay 
fever and asthma, infantile paralysis, and venereal diseases. 

One out of 22 living Americans will spend time in a 
mental hospital. Nervous and mental diseases take a larger 
tol] than cancer, TB, and infantile paralysis combined. We 
need four times as many psychiatrists as we now have. 
There are only about 3,000. 

Health is not equally good in all regions ot the U. S. 
Average statistics for the South show that the TB rate is 
about a third higher, influenza a fourth higher, and venereal 
diseases almost 50 per cent higher than in the rest of the 
nation. Malaria and hookworm are: prevalent. Mississippi 
has only 15 general hospital beds per 10,000 whites, 7 beds 
per 10,000 Negroes. Forty per cent of Southern communi- 
ties lack public water supply, 47 per cent lack proper sewage 
systems. 

Health among Negroes is poorer than among whites. 
Three times as many Negro as white women die between 
the ages of 20 and 24; three times as many Negroes die of 
TB; twice as many die of pneumonia. 

On these pages are charts and photographs which em- 
phasize some of the major health problems of the American 
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Farm Security Administratior National Tuberculosis Assn. 


ation’s Health 


Pictures, left to right: (1) Doctor examines farm child. One out of every 
12 children under 12 in poor rural areas suffers from malnutrition. 
Half of rural population has no hospital care. Only half U. S. elementary 
school children get medical inspection. Ninety-five per cent of Americans 
need dental care. (2) Two-thirds of rural homes, and many slums have 
no bathrooms, lack pure water supply. (3) X-raying all members of the 
community can help catch TB in its early stages. (4) Immunization is 
conquering smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid. (5) Chart shows that 
epidemic diseases have been checked, now chronic diseases are our 
main problem. (6) Chart on p. 8 shows infant and maternal death rates. 
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HOW CHIEF CAUSES OF DEATH IN U.S. 
HAVE CHANGED IN 50 YEARS 
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Scholastic Editorial Staff 


Medical service at public expense should be made 

available to every citizen. There are three main reasons 

why the present system of private or group medical 
practice is not suited to bring adequate medical care to the 
nation. 

A. Doctors and hospital care are not available in many 
areas. 

President Truman highlighted this point in his message 
to Congress on November 19, 1945. “In the past,” he said, 
“the benefits of modern medical science have not been en- 
joyed by our citizens with any degree of equality. Nor are 
they today. Nor will they be in the future unless govern- 
ment is bold enough to do something about it. . . . The 
poor have more sickness, but they get less medical care. 
People who live in rural areas do not get the same amount 
or quality of medical attention as those who live in our 
cities.” 

In 1940 there was one doctor for every 748 persons in 
the United States. Even these were distributed in such a 
way as to cause acute inequalities. In Mississippi there was 





Foreword 


What shall we do for the nation’s health? Or, more 
specifically, how shall we treat the sick people of our 
nation? In the past few years we have become increas- 
ingly aware of the seriousness of this problem. 

Of the many solutions offered, the one most widely 
discussed is a national health plan supported at public 
expense. President Truman called for such a scheme 
in his message to Congress on November 19, 1945. 
On the same day, a bill to be known as the “National 
Health Act” was introduced in Congress by Senators 
Robert F. Wagner (N. Y.) and William E. Murray 
(Montana) and Representative John D; Dingell 
(Michigan). The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor concluded hearings on the bill before Congress 
adjourned last summer, but took no further action. 

The question of medical care at public expense 
(not necessarily identical with the Truman proposal) 
is this year’s national high school debate topic. It was 
selected last Spring by state high school debating 
leagues in conjunction with the National University 
Extension Association. The official wording of the ques- 
tion is: 

“Resolved: That the federal government should pro- 
vide a system of complete medical care available to 
all citizens at public expense.” 

On these two pages, we present the most important 
arguments on both sides of this question. A selected 
bibliography on the question appears on page 8-T of 
the Scholastic Teacher Edition of this issue. 


















How Shall We Care ) 


A Pro and Con Discussion on 


«Pro 


one doctor for every 1,501 persons, while in New York state 
the ratio was one doctor to every 487 persons. 

Possible hospital care was distributed with the same in- 
equality. For the nation as a whole, there was one hospital - 
bed for every 263 persons. But in New York state there was 
one bed for every 196 persons, and, in Mississippi, one bed 
for every 667 persons. In 1940 there were 1,300 counties 
in which there was no general hospital. More than one- 
eighth of our people live in these counties. 

B. Many of our citizens cannot afford adequate medical 
care, even where it is available. 

Dr, Samuel Bradbury estimated, in 1937, that the annual 
cost per person for adequate medical care in this country 
was $66.97. In 1939 the annual cash income of more than 
3,000,000 of our farm families was less than $425 each. 
And in 1930, families with an annual income of less than 
$1,200 spent an average of only $7.90 for medical care. 
Clearly, those with low incomes cannot afford the expense 
of the medical services they require. 

C. Privately-run group medical plans do not provide ade- 
quate care. ; 

There are many private group insurance schemes, such 
as the Blue Cross plan of hospital service, which are attempt- 
ing to meet the nation’s health problem. However, millions 
are not eligible, and many others cannot afford them. 

[ Medical care at public expense can combat the evils 
¢ and shortcomings of our present system. 

A. In the same way that schools, highways, and police pro- 
tection are available, medical care can be provided for every 
citizen by our various units of government. 

The actual cost involved is not important. The point is 
that adequate medical care will be available for everyone, 
everywhere. What is proposed is a government medical 
program, but with the private practice of medicine con- 
tinuing to exist side by side with it. Anyone who secures 
medical care from a private doctor under the vroposed plan 
would be in the same position as one who toda: 
school taxes and then sends his children to a private school. 

B. There would be no interference with wv... 
freedoms under a program of medical care at public expense. 

Patients will retain a free choice of doctors. Doctors and 
hospitals will retain the right to manage their own affairs. 
Doctors would be free to join or stay out of a government 
medical program. 

C. Medical care at public expense haz proved workable 
in many other countries. - 

A government health program would not be a shot in the 
dark, Great Britain, France, Russia, and the Scandinavian 
countries have had health programs for a number of -years. 
A new British health program, to begin in 1948, will cover 


_every citizen, We will be able to gain from the experiences 


of others. 
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for the People’s Health? 


National High School Debate Topic 


Con> 


Medical care at public expense is unnecessary. There 
7 are three reasons why. 

A. Our present system of private medical practice 
is working far better than is commonly believed. 

We sometimes forget the progress which the medical pro- 
fession has made under its present organization. Under the 
leadership of the American Medical Association, many pro- 
gressive laws have been passed, which have protected the 
public from quack doctors, fake cures, and impure drugs. 

Under our present system of flexible payments for medi- 
cal care, and, in some cases, free treatment, it is possible 
for needy ill people to secure adequate medical care. While 
other nations have adopted various forms of state medicine, 
the health record of the United States continues to com- 
pare favorably with that of any other country. There is 
every reason to believe that further progress is possible 
without completely changing our medical system. 

B. Private group insurance is doing an increasingly wide- 
spread, thorough job. 

The Blue Cross Plan, with 20,000,000 participants, leads 
hundreds of active group-insurance plans. A survey of 1,900 
representative industrial plants showed that three-fifths of 
them provide medica] service to their employees. Many em- 
ployers offer their workers and families the opportunity’ to 
participate in group hospitalization. These private programs 
are annually extending hospitalization and other services to 
more of our citizens. Through their extension, especially by 
extending them to cover medical treatment as well as hos- 
pitalization, we can achieve adequate medical care for the 
widest number of people. 

The A. M. A. formerly opposed plans of medical care in- 
volving prepayment. In 1948 the Supreme Court upheld a 
case involving the legality of the Washington Group Health 
Association: Since then, the A. M. A. has not opposed 
group insurance plans. 

C. Many do&tors' now returning to civilian practice have 
seen group = 

Battlefield physicians have seen group medical practice 
in action during the war. They are returning to their civilian 
work with new ideas and methods for dealing with illness 
on a large scale. Their new energies, and their gradually 
increasing numbers, will bring further progress to the medi- 
cal profession without government interference, 


cine in operation. 


Among the many evils which would result from med- 
ID. jeal care at public expense, there are four especially 
important ones to be considered. 

A. Public medical care would be too expensive. 

A federal health program to give complete medical care 
to 140,000,000 persons would cost between three and four 
billion dollars a year, This would mean additional heavy 
federal expenditures, and a further delay in balancing the 
budget. Or it would mean further taxation, probably on 
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payrolls, which would place an unecessarily heavy burden 
on the very people for whom the program is planned. 

B. The government would be further extending and ex- 
panding its activities. 

Our federal government already finds itself engaged in a 
fantastic number of fields of activity, We would be over- 
burdening our government to place it in one more field, 
the medical profession, which is now carrying on so well in 
private hands. 

C. Medical care at public expense is a step towards a 
socialist state. 

As Congressman Charles A. Plumley of Vermont pointed 
out in a recent speech, “Sickness-insurance legislation the 
world over has been peculiarly susceptible to political man- 
ipulation. In many countries it has been the entering wedge 
for social-insurance legislation and subsequent general so- 
cialization of industry, banks, communications, and so on.” 
It would be too easy to divert funds from a fund for medi- 
cal care to other purposes. This is what happened in Ger- 
many when Chancellor Bismarck inaugurated sickness in- 
surance in 1883. 

D. Government service will not attract physicians. 

In many other fields, including diplomacy and research, 
we can see that many of the best qualified men are hesitant 
to become government employes. A federal medical program 
would have to do without our best physicians because they 
would be reluctant to leave private practice. 

In summary, we would sacrifice far too much for any pos- 
sible gains from medical care at public expense. 





é Ewing Galloway 
Many people need attention for minor illnesses. 
Can private or public care do the better job? 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 





I. SOCIAL SERVICE STATE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Each counts 
3. Total 24. 


1. The social service state was first 
developed in: 

(a) England (c) United States 

(b) Germany (d) Russia 

2. The first social program in Britain 
was pushed through by Lloyd George 
and: | 

(a) Disraeli (c) Laski 

(b) Cripps (d) Asquith 

8. An outstanding example of the 
social service state in Europe is: 

(a) Sweden (c) Belgium 

(b) Finland (d) Portugal 

4. The patron saint of American de- 


mocracy is: 
(a) Jefferson (c) Washington 
(b) Lincoln (d) Wilson 


5. The first state to enact social legis- 
lation was: 

(a) Montana (c) New York 

(b) California (d) Wisconsin 

6. Our national service state was in- 
augurated by President: 

(a) Taft (c) Roosevelt 

(b) Wilson (d) Hoover 

7. The national service state reached 
maturity under the 

(a) Volstead Act 

(b) New Deal 

(c) “Wisconsin idea” 

(d) Townsend Plan 

8. The Federal Government’s first 


may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 


of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition 


steps toward business regulation came 
with the: 
(a) Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
(b) Communications Commission 
(c) New Deal 
er 6. C. 
My Score 


ll. WHO’S WHO 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each.counts 4. Total 24. 


1. Dr. J. Leigh- ( ) President 


ton Stuart World Health 
Organization 
( ) China’s Com- 
2. T. V. Soong pesca 5 at 
er 
8. Henry Wal- ( ) new ambas- 
lace sador to 
China 
4. Dr. Thomas ( ) new _ Secre- 
Parran tary of Com- 
merce 
5. Chou en-Lai () 2 weg of 


( ) recently re- 

6. W. Averell signed Cabi- 

Harriman net member 
My Score 


iil. U. S. FOREIGN POLICY . 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 40. 

1. Generalissimo Stalin recently said 
that friendly relations between Russia 


and the Western democracies were im- 
possible. (_ ) 

2. No one outside the Kremlin really 
knows what Russia’s policy toward the 
United States is. (  ) 

8. Mr. Wallace said: “We should get 
tough with Russia.” (_) 

4. Administration supporters main- 
tain that Russia has been tough with 
us. (_ ) ; 

5. Mr. Wallace advocated “spheres 
of influence”/in a recent address. (_ ) 

6. Britain and the United States are 
in agreement on Palestine. (_ ) 

7. The Baruch Plan for atomic energy 
control has been repudiated by the Ad- 
ministration. (_ ) 

8. President Truman’s foreign policy 
has “bi-partisan” backing. (_ ) 


My Score 


IV. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 

Can you identify each picture from 
one o. the following uncompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer on the blank 
line under the picture. Each counts 6. 
Total 12. Ps 

1. A doctor skilled in treating eyes is 
called an 

2. This nurse is practicing physical 








My Score_______ Total Score_ 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Office Holders 

Here is a list of ten Presidents. Alongside 
each name is that of another President. You 
pick the one who was the first to hold office 
in each case, and place a check after his 
name. 


1. John Adams a. John Quincy Adams 
2. Van Buren b. Jackson 

8. Grant c. Johnson 

4, Cleveland d. Harrison 

5. T. Roosevelt  e. Taft 

6. Hoover f. Coolidge 

7. Madison g. Monroe 

8. Garfield h. Arthur 








9. Buchanan i. Pierce 
10. Jefferson j. Lincoln 
Headlines 


How well have you read your news- 
papers? In each of the fpllowing sentences 
a key word is missing. Can you fill in the 
blanks? 

P 1. King George II has left England 

AF ec 

2. President Truman asked ———_____ 

to resign from the Cabinet and appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

G. The city of —__.______—_ is in. the 
throes of a serious light and power strike. 

4. Agreement has been reached at a 
thirteen-nation conference to maintain 


SENIOR 


ships on the North Atlantic 
air routes. 

5. The airplane crash near ——______, 
Newfoundland, was the worst in the his- 
tory of the commercial airlines. 

6. Stalin on September 24 expressed the 
belief that Russia and the 
democracies can live peaceably in the 
same world. 
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J. Leighton Stuart 


NEW ENVOY TO CHINA 


It is question- 
able just how much 
the United States 
can do to bring 
peace to divided 
China. But to help 
General George 
Marshall in his ne- 
gotiations between 
the Nationalist 
Government and 
the Chinese Com- 
munists, few men 
are better qualified 
than our new Am- 
bassador to China, 
Dr. John Leighton 





Stuart. 

Born in Hangchow, China, 70 years 
ago of American missionary parents, 
Dr. Stuart has spent most of his life in 
the Far East. Since 1919, he has been 
vresident of Yenching Universitv. the 
leading American-endowed Christian 
university in China. As a young man, 
he came to the United States, and was 
educated at Hamnden-Svdney College 
and the Union Theological Seminary, 
both in Virginia. Ordained a Presby- 
terian minister, he returned to China 
with his wife in 1905. 

While Dr. Stuart has been an official 
American diplomat for only several 
months, he has béen practicing the arts 
of diplomacy for many vears. He isa 
trusted friend of Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Premier 
T. V. Soong. At the same time, he is 
close to Communist leader Chou En- 
lai, and has long sought to arrange a 
peaceful settlement between the two 
groups. 

Dr. Stuart also served as intermediary 
between the Chinese and Japanese, dur- 
ing the early phases of their bitter war. 
From Pearl Harbor until last year, he 
was interned in Peiping by the Japa- 
nese, who treated the aging U. S. edu- 
cator with respect. 


NEW SECRETARY 


President Truman has drawn an able 
diplomat from our foreign service to fill 
the domestic Cabinet vacancy created 
by the resignation of Henry A. Wallace 
from the Department of Commerce. The 
new Secretary of Commerce is William 
Averell Harriman, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain.’ 

Harriman, who was also Ambassa- 
dor to Russia from October, 1948, to 
February, 1946, is a Johnnny-come-late- 
ly to the diplomatic corps. As a banker 
and railroad director, the handsome, 
well-dressed Secretary has long been as- 
sociated with the “business community” 
he will deal with in his new post. 

Harriman was born 54 years ago into 
a family famous in finance. His father 
was E. H. Harriman, the famous rail- 
road financier, who left his son a $100,- 
000.000 fortune. After graduating from 
Groton and Yale, young Harriman 
worked up to the directorship of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, in which his 
father’ had a controlling interest. Be- 
fore long, he also was investing millions 
in such divers fields as shipbuilding 
and aviation. He became a well-known 
sportsman, was an international polo 
star and horse fancier. 

Averell Harriman was a strong sup- 
porter of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and, from the earliest days of the 
New Deal, accepted a number of impor- 
tant administrative offices. He was a di- 
rector of the National Recovery Act, 
and later became a member of the 
Commerce Department’s Business Ad- 
visory Council. 

Harriman remained a close adviser 
to President Roosevelt throughout the 
war. He attended all Big Three meet- 
ings. 

Henry Wallace left his post in the 
Commerce Department because the 
views he expressed on foreign policy 
did not agree with those of the Admin- 
istration. The President's new Com- 
merce Secretary will present no such 
difficulties. He sees eye to eye with Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes. 
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U. 8. Public Health Service 
Thomas Parran 


DOCTOR, U. S. TO U.N. 


If Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
wanted to stop work tomorrow (and he 
does not), he could look back on a life 
of honorable, forthright, valuable serv- 
ice to his government and to the medi- 
cal profession. After nearly 30 years as 
a public health official, Dr. Parran was 
recently elected first president of the 
United Nations’ World Health Organi- 
zation, 

“Dr. Uncle Sam” is not likely to stop 
work before he has to, for his crusade 
is an endless one — bringing better 
health to more people. Lately, he has 
been plugging for a nationwide health 
program. He lent his full support to the 
proposed National Health Act. He is a 
strong believer, as he says, in “social- 
ized medicine with free drugs and hos- 
pital service to every inhabitant of the 
United States who cannot afford them.” 

In 1936, President Roosevelt called 
Dr. Parran from his post as New York 
State Health Commissioner to take over 
the job of Surgeon General of the 
United States. Almest immediately, the 
strong-minded doctor broke precedent 
by opening a nationwide, public cam- 
paign against syphilis. The next year, 
he opened a long-range crusade against 
cancer. As guardian of the nation’s 
health, the Surgeon General is constant- 
ly putting his practiced finger on sore 
spots. Only recently, he pointed out that 
half of our 140,000,000 citizens drink 
water of questionable purity. 

The slim, silver-haired Surgeon Gen- 
eral traces his ancestry to Colonial days. 
He was born in 1892 in a glazed brick 
house in Maryland built by a Parran in 
1655. Another Thomas Parran was a 
surgeon in the Revolutionary War. 

In accepting the presidency of the 
World Health Organization, Dr. Par- 
ran called for international cooperation 
in the field of health “to explore new 
territory which the nations of the world 
can accept as added bases for lasting 


peace 
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GETTING A HEAD START: these are five of the eight 14-year-olds who entered the 
University of Chicago this fall. They have completed only their sophomore year in high school, 


will earn bachelor's degrees after four years of 


i 


study. Students at Chicago may attend or 





stay away from classes as they P 


Peace Conference Progress 


What Happened: If the delegates to 
the Paris Peace Conference were not to 
miss the last boat to America before the 
October 23 opening of the General 
Assembly, something had to be done. 

This “something” was done at a 
special meeting of the Big Four Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. They agreed to 
set up a new schedule calling for the 
adjournment of the Confereyce by Oc- 
tober 15. This schedule was later ap- 
proved unanimously by the Conference 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile the Italian Economic 
Commission of the conference approved 
the proposition that Italy should com- 
pensate Allied citizens for property 
losses in that country during the war. 
The only debate was on “How much?” 
The United States generously proposed 
a 25 per cent settlement. By a vote of 
18 to 5, a compromise was reached 
setting the rate of compensation at 75 
per cent. 

More stormy was the session of the 
Economic Commission for the Balkans. 
There Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Andrei I. Vishinsky charged that Amer- 
ican bombers had attacked the Roman- 
ian oilfields at Ploesti long after it. had 
been necessary to the prosecution of 





t tests determine courses they must take. 


the war. By doing so, he contended, 
United States companies had profited to 
the extent of 1,500,000,000 lei. “While 
our blood flowed,” he told the American 
delegate, “you were making profits.” 

The harangue by Mr, Vishinsky came 
in reply to a speech by U. S. delegate 
Willard L. Thorp. The American as- 
serted that Russia had already received 
more than a billion dollars from Ro- 
mania in. reparations and was to re- 
ceive a like sum in: the future.- The 
Soviet delegate admitted in effect that 
these figures were correct. 

What’s Behind It: The Vishinsky- 
Thorp “debate” was in the nature of 
flogging a dead horse—since the United 
States is not demanding full compenr- 
sation for damages in Romania. On the 
contrary, America was first in proposing 
a partial settlement for property losses 
suffered by Allied nationals in Romania. 

The accusation that we bombed the 
Ploesti oilfields needlessly is unfounded. 
If Mr. Vishinsky took the trouble to 
look through the files of the Soviet 
press, he would find frequent charges 
made there during the early years of the 
war that we supposedly had refused to 
bomb the Romanian oilfields because , 
they were partly owned by American 
capital. Mr. Vishinsky can’t have it both 


ways. 
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Stalin Speaks for Peace 


What Happened: Yosif Vissariono- 
vitch Stalin, leader of Soviet Russia, is 
reputedly not a very talkative person. 
For this reason when he does say some- 
thing, the world listens to his words at- 
tentively. : 

He spoke up last month. Strictly 
speaking, he did it in writing. A cor- 
respondent of the London Sunday Times 
had submitted nine questions to him. 
When a few days later the Generalis- 
simo replied, the answers he gave made 
front page copy in the world press that 
was refreshing and encouraging. 

“I do not believe,” Stalin stated, “in 
a real danger of a ‘new war.’ The noise 
is being raised about a ‘new war 
mainly by military-political scouts and 
their few supporters from the ranks of 
civilian officials. . . . It is necessary to 
distinguish sharply between the noise 
about a ‘new war,’ which is being car- 
ried on now, and the real danger of a 
‘new war,’ which does not at present 
exist.” 

Asked whether he thought that there 
was a “possibility of friendly and lasting 
collaboration between the Soviet Union 
and the Western. democracies,” Stalin 
replied: “I absolutely believe so.” He 
further declared that “I do not think 
the ruling circles of Great Britain and 
the United States of America could 
create a ‘capitalistic encirclement’ of the 
Soviet Union even if they wanted to 
do this, which, however, we cannot 
affirm.” 

As for the atomic bomb, Stalin said 
that he did not believe it “to be as 
serious a force as certain politicians are 
inclined to regard it. Atomic bombs are 
intended for intimidating weak nerves, 
but they cannot decide the outcome of 
war. since atomic bombs are by no 
means sufficient for this purpose.” 

In reply to another question, Stalin 
denied that the Soviet Union is at- 
tempting to build up German ill-will 
against Western Europe and the United 
States. ev 

What’s Behind It: This makes good 
reading for a world weary of wars. It 
certainly is an improvement over Stalin’s 
speech of February 9, when he implied 
that communism and capitalism could 
not éxist peaceably side by side. If this 
is a change of heart on Stalin’s part, he 
will, no doubt, prove it by action as 
well as words. 
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EVENT 


U.S.1.S. Closed in Belgrade 


What Happened: Marshal _ Tito 
plugged up another hole in the “iron 
curtain” around Yugoslavia. By order 
of his government, the U. S. Embassy 
was compelled to close down the 
U. S. Information Service in Belgrade. 

The original demand for the discon- 
tinuance of the U.S.I.S. was made by 
the Yugoslav Foreign Office on Sep- 
tember 22. The U. S. Embassy re- 
quested that the issue be reconsidered. 
But a few days later came a second de- 
mand. 

The U.S.I.S. had been accused by 
Belgrade officials of distributing al- 
leged anti-Tito articles. These had been 
printed and distributed without authori- 
zation by an Américan government 
employee who was not a member of 
the Embassy staff. The employee had 
been discharged and steps taken to 
avoid such incidents in the future. 

“I am shocked and depressed,” Am- 
bassader Richard C. Patterson told 
newsmen, “by the action of the Yugo- 
slav authorities in shutting down a cul- 
tural agency of an ally, and to my 
mind no justifiable excuse has been pres 
sented. It is nothing short of incredible 
to me —to bar American thought and 
cultural public information concerning 
America. It was a service and mental 
refreshment which Yugoslavs wanted 
and are now denied.” 

The U.S.LS. activities weré begun in 
Belgrade early last year, but did not 
get fully started until August, 1946. 
Its primary purpose was to resume the 
cultural ties between the two countries 
which were disrupted by the war. As 
its director pointed out, the Belgrade 
book shops had no more than fifty 
English-language books. The U.S.I.S. 
brought in 1,050 books. 

What’s Behind It: The U.S.I.S. in 
Belgrade was part of a plan recently 
inaugurated by the State Department to 
keep the world posted about America. 
Its function, briefly, is to promote good- 
will by furnishing information about all 
phases of life in the U. S. 

Commenting on Tito’s action, the 
New York Times declared editorially 
that “His regime, unsure of itself, must 
be made to appear infallible. The sup- 
pression of the American news service 
is not a sign of strength but of fear 
and weakness.” 
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Pittsburgh Power Strike 


What Happened: A strike by an in- 
dependent union of employees against 
the Duquesne Light and Power Com- 
pany stopped Pittsburgh’s power plants 
from generating electricity. But it start- 
ed a strong “current” of controversy 
over the issue of whether a court could 
forbid a union to strike against a public 
utility industry. 

Last February, in order to avert two 
strike crises, an arbitration board had 
granted an hourly wage rise of 18 cents 
to the union. Now the union had asked 
for additional 20 per cent wage boosts, 
a closed shop, and other benefits. 

After voting down a company offer 
of arbitration, the union’s 3,200 mem- 
bers called a strike in support of their 
demands. On the grounds that the walk- 
out would endanger public health and 
safety, the city of Pittsburgh asked the 
Allegheny County Court to issue an in- 
junction, This court order, which for- 
bade the union to strike, was defied. 
The power workers walked out. The 
three-judge panel then sentenced the 
union president, George L. Mueller, to 
a year in jail for contempt of court. 

Although Mueller and the union’s 
nine-member strike committee then 
asked the strikers to go back to work, 
the rank-and-file voted overwhelmingly 
to refuse to consider a new settlement 
offer from the Duquesne company while 
the injunction was in force. More than 
20,000 steel and electrical workers quit 
their jobs in sympathy strikes. Both CIO 
and AFL leaders denounced the court’s 
action as a violation of Pennsylvania’s 
1937 anti-injunction act. 

With its industrial and commercial 
life almost at a standstill, the city of 
Pittsburgh asked the court to remove 
the injunction. The court did so, saying 
that the action was in “the best inter- 
ests of the public welfare.” Mr. Mueller, 
who had called the injunction “a scrap 
of paper,” was set free. Union and com- 
pany negotiations were resumed. 

What’s Behind It: In 1932, Congress 
passed the Norris-La Guardia Act. This 
law prohibits Federal courts from issu- 
ing injunctions in labor disputes, Many 
states, including Pennsylvania, passed 
“baby” La Guardia acts in the next few 
years. These extended to state courts 
the ban on labor injunctions. The union 
therefore contends that it had a legal 
right to defy the injunction. 
























Shown on the steps of the Supreme Court build- 
ing, Bryon “Whizzer” White, football all-star, 
is Chief Justice Fred Vinson’s new law clerk. 


Regardless of the legal issue, there is 
still the problem of what to do when 
a labor-management dispute endangers 
the general welfare of the community. 
New labor legislation providing for 
compulsory arbitration may be neces- 
sary. 


A. & P. Held a Monopoly 


What Happened: The A. & P. food 
stores are part of a huge conspiracy to 
control a “substantial part” of the coun- 
try’s food business, ruled a Federal 
judge in Danville, Ill. After listening to 
200 witnesses, Judge Walter C. Lindley 
handed down a 117-page decision con- 
victing the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, nine of the companies it con- 
trols, and fifteen of its officers of vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust act. They 
were fined $175,000. 

The Government charged that the 
A. & P. conducted its illegal monopoly 
by: (1) unified control of a vast net- 
work of purchasing, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, and retail companies in the 
chain’s New York headquarters; (2) 
allowing some stores to operate at a 
loss and covering the losses with profits 
from other stores, in order to force com- 
petitors out of business;. (3) using 
profits from non-retail operations to re- 
duce consumer prices, thus taking un- 
due advantage. of its competitors; (4) 
using its network of companies to ob- 
tain better prices and better quality 
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than its competitors in buying products; 
and (5) concealing these practices from 
the public. 

The A. & P., which is the largest 
retail chain in the U. S., and controls 
about seven per cent of the food busi- 
ness, announced that it would appeal 
the decision before a higher court. “If 
upheld, it will mean less food on every 
dinner table and less buying power in 
every pay envelope,” the defendants 
said. They charged that it “knocked the 
props out from under the American 
business system.” 

What’s Behind It: When a company, 
or group, gets control of enough of the 
plants producing an article to fix its 
price at will, it is called a trust or a 
monopoly. Since 1890, when it passed 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, this coun- 
try has forbidden such combinations in 
restraint of trade. Since then, the courts 
have found a number of trusts illegal, 
and ordered them dissolved. 

Most monopolies, however, have 
been accused of conspiring to raise 
prices. The A. & P. is accused of re- 
straining competition by cutting prices. 
Judge Lindley explained this by saying 
that Congress did not “condone good 
trusts and condemn bad ones; it for- 
bade all.” 


Mail Thefts on Increase 


What Happened: If your brother's 
mustering-out pay check is long over- 
due, it may not be Uncle Sam’s fault. 
The check may have been stolen from 
your mail box. Such thefts are becom- 
ing one of the country’s cost'iest forms 
of swindling. 

Thieves are able to cash the checks 
because the public does not know what 
constitutes proper identification. False 
Social Security cards are often used. 

What’s Behind It: Because of Gov- 
ernment payments to veterans, mail car- 
riers are now delivering hundreds, of 
thousands of checks daily. Merchants 
and banks must be more cautious in 
cashing these checks. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


Texts for World Peace 


“Poisonless” textbooks were advo- 
cated by the U. S. National Commission 
on Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. At the final session of its 
meeting in Washington, the Commis- 
sion proposed that all books and other 
teaching materials used in schools 
throughout the world be revised to 
build attitudes leading to peace not 
war. 

The resolution directed the United 
States delegation to UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization) to bring the matter 
up when that body meets in Paris next 
November 19. The National Commis- 
sion brought out that many textbooks 
still in use in school systems throughout 
the world are “nationalistic, biased and 
exhort the militaristic spirit.” 

The National Commission is an ad- 
visory body to our delegation to 
UNESCO. It consists of a hundred 
members — all of them top American 
scholars, educators and _ intellectual 
leaders. They were chosen by a some- 
what involved process. Of the hun- 
dred members, forty were named by 
the State Department and fifty by lead- 
ing educational organizations. Then this 
group of ninety, in turn, selected ten 
more associates. 

In addressing the historic conference 
ot the National Commission, Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton told 
the delegates that “We are at the be- 
ginning of a long process of breaking 
down the walls of national sovereignty 
and of persuading the peoples of this 
world to study each other and to co- 
operate with each othe.” 


United Nations seal 





International News Photo 


UNESCO Sec’y-Gen‘l Julian Huxley 
(left) prepares for Paris meeting. 


European Economic Unity 


Russia said “No” again. The Anglo- 

American delegations in the Economic 
an Social Council proposed that Eu- 
rope’s economy be rebuilt on a unified: 
continent-wide basis. Russia flatly re- 
jected the suggestion. She contended 
that material assistance, rather than 
long-range planning, is the fundamental 
need. 
« The American delegate argued that 
the creation of the Commission would 
“lead to a closer economic cooperation 
of the various parts of Europe.” 

But Russia also said “Yes,” surpris- 
ingly. She voted “Yes” with the other 11 
members of the Scientific and Technical 
Committee of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. To be sure 
the document approved dealt only with 
the scientific aspects of atomic energy 
control. Still, it was a definite step to 
ward eventual international control of 
the A-bomb. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Stamping on the Run. The first high- 
way post office starts operations this 
month, in Alabama. In the mobile mail- 
box’ (an ordinary truck), mail will be 
picked up, sorted, and delivered. 

Now They See It, Now They Don’t. 
Disputes between the U. S. and Canada 
are rare, but there are the makings of a 
minor tiff in this item. Along about 
1879, a U. S. whaling captain, John O. 
Spicer, sailed his good ship into the 
upper regions of Hudson Bay, and dis- 





covered some new islauds. He reported 
his discovery, but~over the years. new 
expeditions failed to confirm the exist- 
ence of the Spicer Islands. Finally, this 
summer, a Royal Canadian Air Force 
crew, in a plane equipped with long- 
range cameras, spotted the Spicer 
Islands, 

The question is: Who owns the tiny 
Spicer Islands? Is it the U. S., whose 
claim could be based on Spicer’s “I 
saw it first” expedition? Or is it Canada, 
who long ago claimed al] land to her 
north, straight up to the Arctic? 

Round and Round We Go. Come on 
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now, ‘fess up, tor how long do you 
brush your teeth? Well,-if you're the 
average tooth-brusher, .ays the Journal 
of the American Dental Association, it 
takes you exactly 67 seconds to go 
through the old twice-a-day routine. 
Further, you do it in precisely 267.1 
strokes, although no one has figured out 
just what one-tenth of a stroke is for. 

Falls Alarm. If you are doing some 
long-range planning for a Niagara Falls 
honeymoon, don’t be concerned about 
the recent 120-foot-wide collapse there. 
The falls aren’t due to wear back to 
Lake Erie until 23,053 A.D. 
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What made him insist on going 
back to combat? 


BY MILLARD LAMPELL 


Note: The hero of this radio play 
is a Nisei — an American-born boy of 
Japanese ancestry, Ben Kuroki. The 
first Nisei ever to win the Congres- 


the best known of the 23,000 Nisei 
volunteers who were, as a group, the 
most highly commended and deco- 
rated of all American combat soldiers. Since his dis- 
charge, former T-Sgt. Kuroki has been at work on what 
he calls his 59th mission (he flew 58 overseas). This is 
the mission of combating prejudice. We wish him all 





_ success. 


The author of the play is Millard Lampell, also a 
veteran active on behalf of Kuroki and other veterans. 
During the war, Mr. Lampell authored 14 official AAF 
radio plays. 
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sional Medal of Honor, he is perhaps . 

























@ (Music: Comes up like a sun rising — the opening 
theme has a healthy, small-town farmer quality, almost 
gay, it registers and then hits a tremolo under) 

Narr: This is the story of a boy from a fgrmhouse 
near a potato field in Hershey, Nebraska: 

Voice 1: About a short walk and a long spit from 
Cozad, Nebraska: 

Voice 2: Which is a little further than you'd want to 
carry your grandmother from North Platte. 

(Music: A bright punctuation, ther. into the theme 
again under) 

Narr: He was a tail gunner, a B-24 boy, strictly a 
Liberator man: 

Voice 1: With an Eighth Air Force outfit named Ted 
Timberlake's Flying Circus: 

Voice 2: Which will be remembered without much 
enthusiasm by the citizens of Kiel, Hamburg, Muenster, 
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Wiener-Neustadt, Ploesti, and other 
joints dealing in the import and export 
of fascism. 

(Music: Another punctuation, a little 
higher, and back into theme) 

Narr: And I might mention that this 
boy from Nebraska picked up a very 
fancy collection of decorations, com- 
mendations, medals, and citations, 

Voice 1: Including two Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, the Air Medal, and four 
Oak Leaf Clusters, a Presidential Cita- 
tion, and half a dozen Bronze Stars: 

Voice 2: But no Purple Heart. Which 
is the point of the story. 

(Music: Up quickly and out) 

Narr: The point is, Ben Kuroki flew 
his full tour of missions and five more 
for good luck, including that last baby 
over Muenster where flak blew open 
his turret and the plexiglass cut his 
face and the blast ripped off his oxygen 
mask. A gunner named O’Connell from 
Superior, Wisconsin, took off his own 
mask and held it to Ben’s face and 
everything came out okay. A _ nice 
Hollywood ending, and uo Purple 
Heart. 

(Music: Sneak the farmer theme, 
starting normal but growing harsh and 
ominous) 

Narr: That’s the point. They sent 
this boy from Nebraska home, and he 
didn’t have operational fatigue so bad 
he stuttered; he didn’t have malaria or 
a hunk of flak in the stomach. And the 
program simply called for fresh milk 
and sunshine and plenty of sleep. A new 
army job and a change of pace. Give 
him twenty-one days home in Nebraska 
and send him on to Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, to the Air Forces Redistribu- 
tion Center and let it go at that. Except 
all the wounds in this war don’t get 
you the Purple Heart, and that’s the 
point of the story. 

(Music: Fades out under above sen- 
tence, into sound: Train interior) 

SALESMAN: This seat taken? 

Ben: No. 

SALESMAN (settling himself): Fine. 
Always like to sit next to a serviceman. 
I was in the last war myself. Say, that’s 
quite a collection of ribbons you got 
there. Yoe ain’t a California boy by 
any chance? 

Ben: No. Nebraska. 

SALESMAN: Oh. Well, I'm a Kansas 
man myself. California by adoption. 
Brawley, California. Fine up and com- 
ing community, You fly out in the 
Pacific? 

Ben: No. ‘ 

SALESMAN: Europe, huh? Well, I 
guess it’s not so bad fighting the Ger- 
mans. Those Japs, now, that’s a dif- 
ferent proposition. Hands me a laugh, 
these stories about loyal Japanese- 
Americans. Out in Brawley we had a 
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mass meeting ‘out on the high-school 
football field. Fellow gets up and yells, 
“Do you want them yellow-bellied 
sneaks to come back to Brawley?” We 
told ’em, all right. 

Ben: I suppose you’ve had a lot of 
contact with... 

SALESMAN: Don’t have to. Can tell 


just by looking at their pictures, Just 


from the stories a man picks up. I can 
tell you, it ain’t nothing about whether 
they’re born in Japan or right here. 
Once a Jap always a Jap. It’s in the 
blood. "Course, you beiag Chinese and 
all, I guess you know about Japs. Loyal 
Japanese-Americans! Don’t make me 
laugh. It’s in the blood, right? (pause) 
You are Chinese, aren’t you? 

BEN: No. 

(Music: A_ bitter punctuation — it 
registers, then returns to the normal 
theme —.under) 

Narr: What makes an American, 
brother? You name it. Is it growing up 
on a farm in Nebraska, raising seed po- 
tatoes and garden vegetables, hauling 
them to town in a second-hand Ford, 
going to barn dances with guys you've 
known all your life? 

Boy: Hiya, Ben. How’s the folks? 

Narr: Is it flying tail gunner in a 
Liberator, thirty missions over Europe 
and that first Ploesti raid when two out 
of nine planes in your squadron come 
back? 

Narr: Is it ducking flak and Messer- 
schmitts and then coming home to a 
Pullman of the Union Pacific to get it 
right where it hurts? 

SALESMAN: Once a Jap, always a Jap. 
It’s in the blood. 

Narn: What makes an American, 
brother? You. name it. 

(Music: Comes up sharply and out) 

Bates (a fast, nervous talker): So 
this is Santa Monica, What do, you 
figure a hotel room like this used to set 
back a civilian? Twenty bucks a day, 
huh? More, huh? Guess we're rooming 
together. My name’s Ed Bates. 

Ben: My name’s Ben Kuroki. 

Bates: Hey, get this (reads) “Wel- 
come from the Commanding Officer. 
To all returnees: I hope by this time 
that you are comfortably settled . . .” 
Huh, that kills me. Kuroki, huh? Hey, 
look . . . out there . . . the Pacific. 
(quietly) Big, ain’t it? I had a brother 
out there somewhere. With the 27th 
Division. He got it on Saipan. Jap 
sniper. Kuroki, that’s a funny name. 
What is it? 

Ben: When my grandfather had it, 
it was Japanese. Now I've got it. Now 
it’s Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Bates: Japa... Are you kidding? 

Ben: No. If you want me to move to 
another room, just say so, it’s,okay. 

Bates: What'd you get the DFC for? 
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BEN: Twenty-five combat missions. 

Bates: And the cluster? 

Ben: Ploesti. 

Bates: And you're asking me if I 
want to kick you out of the room? Are 
you kidding?  ~ 

(Music starts gently, then takes on 
the low ominous rumble of snares and 
tympani) 

Narr: A couple of tail gunners shar- 
ing a room in an Air Force Redistribu- 
tion Center. Ed Bates of the Fifteenth 
Air Force, and Ben Kuroki of the 
Eighth. Just two more GIs back from 
the war to rest for a while, it happens 
every day. I wouldn’t even mention it 
except for a man in Arizona. The man 
owns a barber shop and there’s a sign 
on the door: Japs Keep Out You Rats. 
And he doesn’t mean the Emperor of 
Japan, or the Emperor’s soldiers, or the 
Emperor’s people. He means the boy 
from Nebraska. 

(Music: Up and out on a long fad- 
ing note) 

Doc: Inhale . . . (biz tapping on 
chest) Exhale. Inhale. (biz again) Okay. 

BEN (lets out his breath): Im still 
okay for flying, huh? 

Doc: Depends on what you call okay, 
Kuroki. Sure, you can fly. You can also 
lie around and take it easy for a while. 
It won’t hurt you a bit. Nobody goes to 
the targets you went to without need- 
ing a rest. 

Ben: But there’s nothing wrong? 
I’m okay for flying? 

Doc: Look, don’t you think I know 
what’s on your mind? You're fed up 
with the suspicior and the fishy looks 
and the drunks who want to pick a 
fight. All right, there’s your answer. 
You went and fought your heart out 
and came back with enough medals to 
choke a horse. Isn’t that enough? 

BEN (quietly): No. Not for some 
people. Are you putting down that I’m 
okay for flying? 

Doc: Yeah. Yeah, you're okay. 

(Music is gentle, slowly turning omi- 
nous under) 

Narr: An army doctor giving a 
special physical examination, Pulse and 
lungs, okay, heart okay, timing and 
blood pressure okay. Symptoms.of fa- 
tigue — minor. The usual routine for re- 
turned flyers, it happens every day. I 
wouldn’t bring it up except for the gen- 
tlemen in Oregon. The gentlemen up in 
Oregon counted off the names of sixteen 
Japanese-Americans on their service- 
men’s honor roll and got a bucket of 
paint and wiped out the sixteen names. 
They weren't wiping out the people 
who came to Pearl Harbor in the dawn, 
who planned the death march of Ba- 
taan. They were wiping out the broth- 
ers of the boy from Nebraska. 

(Music: Up sharply and fading out.) 
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INTERVIEWER: Civilian occupation, 
farmer, right? 

Ben: Right. Now I’m a gunner. 

INTER: Qualified Army clerical work, 
Sheppard Field, Texas. 

Ben: Yeah, only now Im aa é tail 
gunner. 


IntER: I’m just trying to check your 


background and your physical condition 
and match it with what the Army needs. 

Ben: The Army needs tail gunners. 

INTER: You're a persistent guy. 

Ben: I’m a persistent tail gunner. 

INTER (laughing, giving in): Okay. 

(Music: Gentle, then again ominous) 

Narr: A classification expert con- 
ducting an interview, checking the 
records, remembering every veteran as 
an individual, a very special guy with 
his own talents and his own desires. 
That’s the way every returned veteran 
is interviewed and Ben Kuroki is no 
different, and I wouldn’t make a point 
of it except for the neighbors of that 
New Jersey farmer who needed help 
with his crops and hired five Japanese- 
Americans. His neighbors gathered in 
the darkness and burned down his 
storehouses and kept yelling: “Run 
those Japs out of here!” until he gave in. 
They didn’t run out five of the people 
who brought death to China, and 
plunder to Burma, and starvation to the 
Philippines. They ran out five people 
like the boy from Nebraska. 

(Music: Up sharply to tie it off, and 
out) 

Ben: If it’s okay with you, sir, I’d like 
assignment back to combat. 

Lr: We don’t assign returnees right 
back to combat. 

Ben: Yes, sir, I know, but... 

Lt: ... but your case is different. 

Ben: I think it is. 

Lt: What should I say, sergeant? 
Should I say it isn’t different? Should 
I say I wish it wasn’t different? I do. 
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Should I say it shouldn’t be different? 


It shouldn't. 
BEN: But it is. 
Lt: Just a few people think that way. 


Ben: A few is enough. About that 


assignment ,. . 

Lt: All right, Kuroki. 

(Music: Sneak the farmer theme, but 
low and ironic) 


Narr: Have you heard the story of : 


the boy from Nebraska? He was missed 
bye flak over Germany, but he got it 


right in the teeth from a man in Ari- } 


zona. He flew past the Focke-Wulfs all 


right, but the gentlemen from Oregon | 


nailed him. He made it through the 
Ploesti raid, but he didn’t quite make 
it through New Jersey. And the point 
is, there are wounds that don’t get the 
Purple Heart. 

(Music: Up and out) 

Voice (official): Report from: Classi- 
fication Officer, Air Forces Personnel 
Distribution Command, Santa Monica, 
California. Regarding the assignment 
of Technical Sergeant Benjamin Kuroki. 
It is recommended that EM be assigned 
to duty as a tail gunner. To be attached 
to Continental Air Force and considered 
for a new combat assignment as soon 
as possible. 

(Music: Sneak the opening theme, 
carrying it softly under) 

Ben: Bates... I got it. 

Bates: Nice going. 

Ben: I got a hunch it’s going to be 
the Pacific this time. Just got a hunch. 

Bates: Yeah. 

Ben: First Zero I get is for your 
brother. 

Bates: Thanks. 

Ben: So long, Bates. 

Bates: So long, Kuroki. Good luck. 

(Music: Swells for a bar, then under) 

Narr: Do you hear the story of the 
boy from Nebraska? Do you listen 
closely and understand that he could 




























have been from Seattle, or Staten 
Island, or Sandusky, Ohio? And for 
Kuroki, read-Canelli, read Kantrowitz, 
read Kerchuski, Any name that comes 
hard to the tongue, a different slant to 
the eye, the shape of a nose. They rode 
the tail turrets from hell to Burma. They 
spelled it out slowly in fifty-caliber bul- 
lets that it isn’t race or religion that 
makes free men. They wrote it across 
the sky in demolition bombs that free- 
dom isn’t color, but a way of life. And 
all men are created equal until they 
prove otherwise. That’s an old idea they 
have in Hershey, Nebraska, just down 
the highway from Cozad which is near 


North Platte. 


(Music: Broadens to finale) 
Reprinted from the The Long Way 


Home, by Millard Lampell, with the per- 
mission of Julian Messner, Inc., publishers. 
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A‘ THIRTEEN he rattled bottles and drove a milk wagon 
hours before other teen-agers were awake enough to 
wish they didn’t have to go to school. After that job, he 
worked as a barber’s helper, a theatrical sceneshifter, a 
farmhand, a dishwasher, a bricklayer, a pottery apprentice. 
His father was a blacksmith in the old country, a railroad 
worker in the new. The family never had much money. 

“The kid” grew up in Galesburg, Illinois. In Sweden, his 
father’s name had been August Johnson, but on the Amer- 
ican railroad paylist there were too many August Johnsons 
already. “Sandburg”— now, how would that do? Sandburg 
seemed as good a signature as any to August Johnson. Son 
Carl has since made the adopted family name famous. 

At twenty Carl Sandburg stopped working long enough 
to enlist in the Spanish-American war. He met a good 
friend in the army —a boy who talked him into enrolling 
at Lombard College in Illinois. With his soldiering pay saved 
up and an unexpected interest in literature beginning to 
make him feel energetic and excited, Carl set off for Lom- 
bard as soon as his discharge came through. 

There was a teacher at Lombard, Professor Philip Green 
Wright, who took such a friendly interest in the hard strug- 
gling ex-soldier that he even paid for the publication of 
Carl’s first book. This volume, however, didn’t make a bub- 
ble in the big pond of literary criticism. 

After college, Carl Sandburg v.ent i.to newspaper work 
in Milwaukee, married the sister of the photographer, Ed- 
ward Steichen, and moved on to Chicago, where he became 
associate editor of System. There, in 1914, Sandburg’s “Chi- 
cago Poems” made a reputation for him when they appeared 
in Poetry magazine. “Call this stuff poetry?” some of the 
more trigger-tempered critics snorted, “full of hogs and 
butchers and smoke? Impossible!” Others likened Sandburg 
enthusiastically to Walt Whitman. 

Sandburg does have Whitman’s love for kicked-around, 
bowed-under humanity. His sympathies are wholeheartedly 
with little people — the laborers who were his friends when 
he was growing up. He has written much industrial verse, 
mostly about Chicago, the town he once described as “Hog- 
butcher for the world . . . city of the Big Shoulders.” 

Naturally, it is only fitting that he should write in lan- 
guage that suits his subject matter. Sandburg’s poetry is 
unmistakable for its manly use of strong, everyday vocabu- 
lary. His rhythms are virile, too, with a long beat pounding 
through each overlapping line. He has been called the tough 
guy of contemporary verse, but this description is inaccurate. 
The former college athlete can be as tender as a father with 
a brand new baby. Above all, he tries to write from the heart. 

“Poetry,” Sandburg once defined, “is the synthesis of hya- 
cinths and biscuits.” This was his own way of saying that 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


good poetry is a combination of homely, human things and 
the spirit of beauty that ennobles them. Wordsworth was 
thinking of much the same idea back in the-19th century, 
when he wrote of his intention to treat ordinary affairs in 
such a way as to point up their wondrousness. 

Notice, in “Cool Tombs,” how the poet changes voice and 
becomes soft and lyrical when he’ speaks of Pocahontas’ 
loveliness. “Copperheads” were Northerners with Southern 
sympathies during the Civil War. “Con men” are those who 
swindle others after having gained their cowfidence. 


Cool Tombs 


When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, 
he forgot the copperheads and the assassin . . . in the 
* dust, in the cool tombs. 


And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes... in the dust, 
in the cool«ombs. 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw 
in November or a pawpaw in May — did she wonder, 
does she remember? . . . in the dust, in the cool tombs? 


Take any streetful of people buying clothes and 
groceries, cheering a hero or throwing confetti and 
blowing tin horns... tell me if the lovers are losers 
... tell me if any get more than the lovers . . . in the 
dust .. . in the cool tombs. 


When he was fifty-eight years old, Sandburg published 
the book that contains his sturdiest declaration of faith in 
the common man. Called The People, Yes, it insisted: 


The people will live on 
The learning and blundering people will live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds, 
The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to take it... 


Besides his poetry and the great Lincoln biographies (the 
Pulitzer Prize judges awarded them the 1940 history trophy) 
Sandburg has published The American Songbag, a collec- 
tion of almost three hundred ballads picked up on jaunts 
about the country. Sometimes he sings these to his three 
daughters, strumming a guitar in the parlor of his home on 
Lake Michigan sand dunes. He wears lumberman’s shirts 
and, an extreme democrat, invites the family goats to the 
concert. . 


Reprinted from Sandburg’s Chicago Poems, by permission of 
Henry Holt and Co. 
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You won't shake with chills and 


fever if you’re ready to make your speech 


O YOU have to make a speech! And you're scared! 

You~ pretend you like the idea when your pal Joe 

looks at you without envy, and you laugh it off in 
tront of your amused family. (Amused, because they'll 
uever forget — or let you forget — the time you burst into 
tears while reciting “The Village Blacksmith” before com- 
pany.) But inside, you feel that old familiar quaking at the 
mere thought of trying to convince anyone of anything, 
especially an audience! 

You’ve got to do it, though. You weren’t hearing things 
when Miss Hawkins said, “Be prepared to give a 15-minute 
speech on Problems of. Reconstruction after the Civil War.” 
And you know from experience that Miss Hawkins does not 
jest. So you settle down over a lone coke and make The De- 
cision. You’re going to show them! After all, it’s only for 15 
minutes — surely you can find enough to say in only 15 
minutes. 

Next day finds you at the library searching madly for 
information on the Civil War — and more specifically on the 
reconstruction period. To your relief, there is plenty of ma- 
terial, and having been trained in the useful art of outlines, 
you proceed to make one, meanwhile studying your subject 
until you know it. 

Your next step is paring your outline down to the essen- 
tial points, which you transfer to some all-purpose 3 x 5 
cards for necessary reference when giving your speech. 
You make these points brief, all the time hopeful that you 
won't need to use them much. But knowing they're right 
there in your hand will boost your morale while talking. 
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Just having it down pat on paper is no indication that 
your speech will turn out the same way, so you practice it 
several times, until your tongue feels familiar with the 
words and ideas. You don’t memorize the whole thing — you 
just memorize those main points and, because you know 
your subject well enough, you won’t have to stammer 
and stutter. 

Now that you’ve done the preliminary work and are 
getting a little more confident, you make sure that your 
talk is well organized so that you won’t just flounder around 
from one jact to another. Stick to the point, you remind 
yourself, and listen to what you're saying. 

You find that putting in an illustration or example here 
and there helps a speech along, because then it crystallizes 
for your audience the point you are trying to make and 
effectively catches their interest. Now that you know what 
you're talking about, you want them to know, too. 

Comes the day of the speech — The Day. Luckily it’s 
scheduled for third period, s@ you’re spared the anguish of 
waiting until the end of the day, feeling sure you'd forget 
it all by then. When Miss Hawkins turns a sharp gaze on 
you, you give a hardly noticeable quiver and walk to the 
front of the room on legs that barely quake. You begin to 
speak. You start off a little unsteadily, but then you see, to 
your surprise, that everyone is listening to you as if they're 
really interested. Encouraged, you go on confidently and 
deliver a superior product! 

You speak calmly and clearly, in a pleasing voice, not 
trying to dramatize. You speak to the class, not as if you 
were reciting to the teacher. You had already timed yourself 
at home so that you would cover all your main points in 
the 15 minutes, and still have time to summarize them at 
the end. And then, when the time comes, you don’t just 
stop — you end. 

That was a good idea of yours, too, to give the sources 
from which you got your information, Even Miss Hawkins, 
the unimpressionable, was pleased. Joe was frankly amazed, 
and your family rather proud when you brought home the 
A. As for the scared feeling —it’s too long ago to even 
remember. 


Reprinted by permission of Vocational Trends. 










“That 


would make 
a good story” 


By Joan Coyne 


OU can count on it. When people around a campfire 

or a dinnertable start reminiscing — even though they 

confine themselves to short anecdotes, someone al- 
ways says, “That would make a good story!” And very often 
he will add, “I’ve read lots of stories in the big magazines 
that aren’t nearly so good.” ~ 

All of us have taken part in or been witness to an event 
which contains the skeleton of a first-class yarn. But not 
everyone can recognize good story material when he sees it. 
Nor has everyone the ability to construct an acceptable piece 
of short fiction out of a real incident, situation, character, or 
series of happenings. 

I remember one spring day, several years ago, when I was 
driving through eastern Pennsylvania with a friend who is a 
successful. writer. He was tired, and the drive was a means 
of getting away from the city and from work. We stopped 
to have lunch at a tea-room far out in the country. As we 
were waiting for the soup, we noticed several patchwork 
quilts hanging on a line to air, They were beautiful quilts — 
their colors gay and their designs unusual. We started talk- 
ing about the traditional patterns we knew — The Log Cabin, 
The Wedding Ring, The Star, and The Drunkard’s Path. 

Idly, the conversation drifted until it reminded my friend 
of a family of boys in his home town. Their mother had made 
a beautiful piecework quilt for each of them to be given to 
his bride on his wedding day. The family was poor, and 
every once in a while Mrs. _»— would hint that if things 
grew much worse she would have to sell her quilts. Finally, 
the writer snapped his fingers and said, “That gives me an 
idea for a story. Would you mind, after lunch, amusing 
yourself somehow while I go for a walk and think this out?” 

The happy ending was that the next day my friend wrote 
the story of the quilts, sold it for a thumping sum, and I read 
it several months later in a popular magazine. 

Naturally, everyone cannot do that. My grandmother was 
a renowned quilter, and she had seven sons, but to save my 
life I could not have made a saleable story out of those bare 
bones. Neither could you, probably. My friend is a profes- 
sional writer who has been selling his fiction to magazines 
for years and making a handsome living from them. But if 
you are the sort to find “tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks,” and are able to consider each failure a step 
forward in the learning process, perhaps you, too, may come 
to the happy ending. » 

What makes a good story? First, the tale itself. It is natural 
for all people to tell stories, and equally natural to listen to 
them. This has been true since the hunter came home to his 
cave and told his admiring mate, in a blow-by-blow account, 
how he slew the saber-toothed tiger. 


COMPOSITION 


_in a plot which moves unfalteringly through 





Second, the telling of the tale, Everyone has had the bad 


luck to have to listen while some bore maims a good story 
by bumbling along and ruining every dramatic possibility 
in it. The real story-teller, on the other hand, can inject 
drama into the most trivial situation. You laugh delightedly 
at his mimicry, grow tense with expectation, burn with in- 
dignation, or ache with pity as he builds his edifice of words, 

The magic lies in his manner .(or style) of telling — his 
emphasis upon significant detail, his elimination of every- 
thing superfluous, his uncanny ear for speech and his art of 
characterization. He begins the story with the decisiveness 
and precision of a starter’s gun, and he stops as finally and 
unhesitatingly as though he were breaking the tape. All the 
way through, you know-how he feels toward his characters. 
He leaves no doubt whether he likes, admires, tolerates, dis- 
likes, or hates them. In other words, there is never any ques- 
tion of his point of view, and you see his characters through 
his eyes. 

In no case is the short story like a newspaper account. 
The writer or the tale-teller always arranges his material to 
suit his purpose. There is a point to his story. Either this lies 
series of 
events to a climax and then resolves itself into an ending, 
or it relies mainly upon a character who reacts to situations 
and events to a climax, and emerges the conqueror or the 
conquered. In many cases, the writer has to invent a good 
deal to make the story move. Sometimes he has to fit the 
events more neatly into a sequence than they would fit in 
real life. Occasionally he has to bring about an ending in 
line with the story, but a little too pat for real life. Rarely, 
he has to regolve his situations with a surprise ending. 

These last two types of invented endings are very danger- 
ous temptations to young writers. Trained writers work for 
suitable and satisfactory endings which avoid straining the 
reader’s credulity. 

Poe’s definition of a short story is still as good as any ever 
written. It is a piece of fiction, he said, dealing with a single 
incident, material or spiritual, that can be read at a sitting; 
it is original; it must sparkle, excite, or impress; and it must 
have unity of effect or impression. From the opening to the 
ending, the tale must all hang together. The first sentence 
must be the springboard to a long, clean dive that ends 
under the water. A bad story is like a dive made by a man 
who starts to do a swan, changes his mind as he leaves the 
springboard, folds up to do a jacknife, and .\its the water 
with what used to be known around the old swimming-hole 
as a “belly-flop.” 
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a we publish this week poetry 
for which there was no room in 
the Awards (May 20) Scholastic. 

John Rawlings, second prize win- 
ner, from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
writes in the modern manner of you- 
fill-it-in-yourself punctuation. John’s 
vocabulary is far away from the high- 
flown wordage of bygone days. He 
follows in the Carl Sandburg tradi- 
tion of normal speech patterns in 
poetry. 

The witty “Feathertop” demon- 
strates how neatly one poem can be 
built upon another. 


Feathertop 


“Christofo Columbo was a hungry man 

Hunted himself halfway round the 
world 

He began poor, panhandled, ended in 
jail 

Christofo so hungry, Christofo so poor, 

Christofo in chilly steel bracelets 

Honorable, distinguished Christofo 
Columbus.” 

(Carl Sandburg) 

. . . Columbus Christopher in 2419 

sailed in the sky in a huge balloon 

a huge balloon 

a plastic ship 

he went farther and farther, miles from 
home 

he went higher than the scientists said 
he could go 

for the scientists said that the sky was 
flat 

but Columbus knew that the sky was 
round 

for he’d read in a book by a man from 
home 

which spoke of time and space dimen- 
sion 

it spoke of time 

it spoke of space 

and when he went higher he pulled out 
an eye 

and looked at the earth which was small 
in size 

with a telescope 

he saw the earth 

“Behold!” he cried as he looked again 

for the earth had rings and it wasn’t 
round 

and the land wasn’t shaped as the map 
had said 

they were all out of line and nothing 
the same 





all out of line 

and nothing the same “ 

so he went back down, down to the 
earth 

and he told them 

and he told them 

he said that’s why the world’s such 
a mess 

because nobody’d looked from outside 
in 

‘cause no one had looked in the mirror 
of truth 

no one had seen 

in the mirror of truth 


But no one listened, no one agreed 

they said “He’s nuts. He’s off in the 
head.” . 

So they threw him aside and went on 
with their game 


. Columbus Christopher was a hun- 
gry man 
hunted himself halfway 
universe: 
he began poor, space handled, ended 
in jail, 
Columbus so hungry, Columbus so poor, 
Columbus in chilly, plastic bracelets 
honorable distinguished Columbus 
Christopher 


round the 


Two more poems by John Rawl- 
ings contain the above-mentioned 
characteristics. The last line of “Big 
Time” very cleverly suggests a loco- 
motive. “All Men Are Creatéd 
Equal” is a stark and bitter criticism 
of our present-day civilization. 


Big Time 
he was a teacher of children 
sowing an egg for tomorrow to hatch 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 





_— 


best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young’Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 


discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. 


The material sub- 


mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


his paycheck small, his life simple 
never to be mentioned in who’s who 
never to be listed in dun and bradstreet 
never to be written up in the histories 
for killing a thousand men 
never to feel the petty jealousies of an 
inch of fame 
never to know importance 
only to live in peace (how awful) 
only to know a father’s pfide in a two- 
year-old slopping milk from its chin 
only to have that deep contentment of 
helping others instead of himself 
only to know the true meaning of life 
only happiness 
a little pay 
a parent of a two-year-old 
(how droll) 
who is this man? 
you say teacher? 
how unimportant 
I’m a politician and a taxidriver and a 
plum of society 
i was pictured in vogue last month 
i will be remembered tomorrow 
you say teacher? 
what do they ever do? 
(the eggos of tomorrow will hatch 
two-year-olds and politicians) 
so long suckers 


who’s who here i come 


All Men Are Created Equal 


bramer smith 
lived and died 
poor 

he was a poet 
struggling 

to make people 
understand 

but nobody cared: 


chi chi laverne 

lived and died 

rich 

she was a bubble dancer 
creating Art 

and making money 
pleasing people 

and getting richer 


who cares 
CREATIVE WRITING 
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THE HERO KUROKI 


ACROSS 
. Things which are made. 


Form of verb “to be.” 


. Box made of wooden slats. 

. Prefix meaning three. 

. Japanese-Americans. 

. A group of nations or individuals. 
. The backs of boats. 

. A kind of sailboat rig. 

. Township: abbr. 

. To express feelings. 

. Prisoner of war: abbr. 

. Period of time. 

. South Carolina: abbr. 

. The sitting of a court, legislature, etc. 
41. Hero’s name. 
. Willingness to value others’ opinions. 


DOWN 


. Minute particles. 

. Commanding officer. 
. Wife of Adam. 

. Oaks, elms, firs, etc. 


Eggs. 6. Street: abbr. 


. Place where things are sold. 
. Conveyances. 
. Awards and compliments. 


Radium: abbr. 13. Vikings. 


. Robin Hood was one. 
. Limits. 
. Refer to, by way of example. 
. Air: combining form. 

. Nova Scotia: abbr. 

. Action aside or apart. 

. Sixtieth part of a minute. 

. A very puzzling problem. 

. Nickel: abbr. (chem. ) 
. Measure of length. 

. Possess. 

. And (Latin). 


19. A black bird. 


(Answers in next week’s issue) 








9. Small child. 
. One who has had military service. 
. Missouri: abbr. 

. One of the primary colors. 

. Student in 4th year high: abbr. 
. Similar. 


41. To exist. 


Sharpen your wits 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD STORY? 
What do you think it takes to write a 


good short story? Check T or F. Cay ° 


you make a perfect score? 


1. A short story is like a newspaper 


account. ( ) 

. There is no necessity for having a 
point in a story. (. ) 

: A real story-teller can enliven the 
most trivial situation. ( ) 

. An author’s point of view is not 
clear. ( ) 

. It is important that the first sen- 
tence be clean and decisive. ( ) 
6. Poe set a standard for fine short 

story writing. ( 

. He said: the short story should con- 
tain more than one incident, and 
having unity of thought is a 
matter of no importance. ( ) 

8. Pat (contrived) endings are always 

safe bets. ( ) 

9. Anyone can write a 
story. ( ) 

10. Imagination, thought, patience and 
industry are required to write 
well. ( ) 

11. The magic of good writing lies in 
the subject. ( ) 

12. Good story material can be found 
in your everyday life. (_ ) 
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successful 


BIG SHOULDERS 


Who is this. Pulitzer Prize winner? 
What do you know about him? Under- 
line your choice. 


1. His name is: (a) Lincoln; (b) Sand- 
burg; (c) Whitman. 


~ 2. He wrote about: (a) little people: 


(b) kings; (c) big game. 

8. The “American Song Bag” is a col- 
lection of: (a) ballads; -(b) jive; 
(c) marches. 

4. His poetry rhythms are: (a) weak; 
(b) sophisticated; (c) virile. 





Word-of-the-Month Club 


IMPERIALISM is the Word-of-the- 
Month for October. For October. 7th, 
you started a new chapter, beginning 
with all the words you could make out 
of IMPERIALISM. For this week, list 
all the synonyms of all the words you 
made from the October choice. For 
imp, devil; rogue; urchin; shoot; cion; 
bud; slip; graft; scion. Peril is easy — 
danger; risk; hazard, etc. Migsma is 
hard — effluvium; contagion; pollution. 
All right, you’re on your own with the 
rest of your list. The sky’s the limit. 


_ ple. “Has any of you three fellows. . . 
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HOW'S THAT © 
AGAIN 


By SLIM SYNTAX 
















































My brother has a _ mother-in-law. 
Suppose he had two. What would you 
say? Suppose both had cars, how would 
you write it? 

J. M. 
Texarkana, Texas 


Offhand, | would say your brother is 
a bigamist. For any man who has two 
mothers-in-law must have two wives. 
And that’s bigamy! 

But now, let’s get down to the forma- 
tion of the plurals of hyphenated words 
like mother-in-law. The rule: Place the 
plural on the principal part of the com- 
pound, Thus: 


Plural 
brothers-in-law 
aides-de-camp 
mothers-in-law 
courts-martial 


Singular 
brother-in-law 
aide-de-camp 
mother-in-law 
court-martial] 





If both of your brother’s mothers-in- 
law had cars, you would say: His 
mothers-in-law’s cars. 


° 2 a 


What is the meaning of Labor omnia 
vincit? Where can i find the meaning of 
such statements? 

S. R. 
Cicero, Illinois 


This is from the Latin, and it means 
Labor conquers all things. It is the 
motto of the State of Oklahoma. Most 
unabridged dictionaries contain a sec- 
tion on foreign words and phrases. So 
does the Webster Collegiate. If you 
can’t find what you are looking for there, 
consult the reference section in your 
library for any book that gives the 
meanings of these foreign expressions. 

2 = o 


I often see these on the envelope of 
letters we get: c/o. Can you tell me 
what it means? 

A. H. M. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


C/o means in care of. The letters you. 
have seen with this symbol on them 
were addressed to someone who is liv- 
ing with your family and is having his 
mail addréssed to him.in care of your 
family. 
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Is this correct: “Has either of you 
three fellows seen Frank Sinatra?” 
B.S.T., Bad Axe, Mich. 
No. Either refers to one of two peo- 
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SOW, 


So Shall 
Ye Reap 


By Jesse Stuart 


A boy will even do mischief 
































WANT you to know tha I didn’t 

plan it. I'd ’ve never thought of do- 

ing such a thing to a neighbor if it 

hadn’t been for my cousin, Winn. 
. . . Winn Shelton. . . . He’s the one 
that has idears about gettin even with 
people. When anybody does ’im a 
wrong once, he never forgets it. He 
goes back after ’im if it is a year, two 
years, or ten years later. I’m not like 
that. I never was like that. 

“Knucklehead,” Winn said to “me 
when we stood in the barnloft with 
two empty lard cans. “What’s th’ mat- 
ter with you? Are you a-goin to get 
cold feet?” 

“But this aint right, Winn!” I told 
‘im. “Something down deep in me tells 
me it’s wrong!” 

“That’s not the way you talked when 
old Jeff made you play on one side the 
creek and Martha on the other,” Winn 
said, showing two missin teeth as he 
laughed. “He never thought enough o 
you to let you go with ’er. You know 
that! And you know you love ’er too!” 

Winn knew just what to say to make 
me warm under the collar. I was in 
love with Martha and when I went to 
Skinner's shack on Sundays to play 
with Eddie and Tom, Jeff Skinner, 
Martha’s Pappie would get himself a 
chair and sit under the peach-tree shade 
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with an open Bible on his lap. He'd 
pretend that he’s a-readin his Bible 
but all the time he’d have his eye on 
me. He’d make us boys play on one 
side the little creek that flowed down 
past his house. He’d make his girls play 
on the other side. Though Minnie and 
Mary were mighty pretty, Martha was 
the one for me. She was sc pretty, she 
hurt my eyes. 

“Well why don’t you say something?” 
Winn asked me as he put his lard cans 
down on the barnloft floor. “You know 
what I got against th’ Skinners! Tom 
and Eddie double-teame:! on me and 
whopped me but I'll make ’em pay for 
it. I'll make ‘em do a lot o’ diggin. | 
thought you’d want to get even with 
‘em too.” 

“But I tell you, I’m afraid. They've 
got shot guns and rifles in th’ house 
and they’re all good shots!” 

“But they'll never see us,” Winn said, 
shaking his long index finger under my 
nose. “They'll all be in bed asleep. 
You're a coward! You’ve- got cold feet! 
Let Martha’s Pappie push you around 
any old way and you don’t do any- 
thing about it!” 

When Winn reminded me again of 
the way Martha’s Pappie had treated 
me, he didn’t have to say another word, 
That’s why I started scooping up dou- 
ble handfuls of mixed timothy, redtop, 
orchard grass, blue grass and Johnson 
grass from the hay where Uncle Mel 
had forked it to feed his cattle. 

“Now, youre a_ workin fellow,” 
Winn said, working to fill his can ‘first. 
But as | worked I thought about Mar- 
tha and I beat Winn. Winn is right 
after all, I thought. I ought to get 


= even with old Jeff Skinner. He has 


never been a friend to me. Long ago 
when Martha and I were smaller he 


ed to invite me to come to his house 


and stay all night with his boys. And 


—===jiow that Martha is fifteen and I’m -six- 


teen, he won't do that. But he didn’t 
know I had my eye on Martha when I 
as smaller and that I’ve never taken 
off n her since. 

Just as soon as Winn had filled his 
an we climbed down the barnloft lad- 









Seer and took off up the hill through 
she bushes and briars. But it wasn’t as 






rd as you'd think for Winn had made 
Paittle path to Jeff Skinner’s straw- 
patch. 

ince they didn’t invite me to their 
Bsh strawberries this spring, I had to 
vite myself,” Winn grunted, getting 
fs second wind as we climbed the 
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Snding path, over the rocks, around 


Bhe trees and through the briars with 


loads restin on our shoulders. 

’d never heard that anybody was 
akin Jeff Skinner’s strawberries 
tther. When anything like this hap- 
as on the creek where I live, every- 
tly knows about it and everybody’s 
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About the Author 


A strapping, 200-pound, sixfooter, 
Jesse Stuart looks more like a ring 
champion than the poet, farmer, and 
schoolteacher he is. As a matter of 
fact, it’s almost a miracle of strength, 
determination, and hard work which 
made him what he is. At nine he was 
taken out of the one-room -country 
school near Riverton, Kentucky 
(where he was born and now lives) 
and put to work. In between this and 
other poorly paid jobs, Jesse Stuart 
went to school. Sometimes he rode 
mule-back; other times he walked 
miles, and after and before school he 
worked like a grown farm laborer. 
Finally he got to high school — the 
first in his family to do so, graduated, 
ran away with a street carnival, 
joined the Army, became a black- 
smith, and at last achieved his old 
dream by working his way through 


Lincoln Memorial University in 
Tennessee, plus a year of graduate 
study at Vanderbilt. 

All this time Stuart wanted to be 
a writer, and wrote. At Vanderbilt 
his poems and his master’s thesis 
were burned, but he kept writing on 
scraps of paper which he finally bun- 
dled up and sent away. (Meanwhile, 
he became county superintendent of 
schools in his home state.) Of these 
700 poems many found their way 
into print and finally made a volume 
called The Man with the Bull- 
Tongue Plow. This book caused a 
good deal of comment, and Stuart 
began selling his stories and poems 
regularly, until today he does not 
have to depend upon schoolteaching 
for his living. Since he was dis- 
charged from the Navy, Mr. Stuart’s 
second novel, Foretaste of Glory, has 
been published. Like his riotous first 
novel, Taps for Private Tussie, it is 
about the hill people he knows best. 
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a-talkin about it. One thing the peo- 
ple on th’ creek where I live don’t like 
and that’s a thief. And I didn’t know 
my cousin was a thief. If anybody’d 
a-told me that he’d a-stolen strawber- 
ries, I wouldn’t ’ve believed ’im. And if 
I'd ’ve known it in time I wouldn’t ’ve 
been headin toward Jeff Skinner's 
strawberry patch with a load o’ grass 
seeds either. 

“Oh, boy, aint this wonderful,” Winn 
said as we broke through the trees into 
the big clearin surrounded by trees. 
“Here’s where we do th’ work! A pretty 
berry patch aint it? Look how pretty 
and clean! But in a couple o weeks 
it'll be pretty grassy!” 

A moon, brighter than a shined brass 
button and bigger than a wagon wheel, 
looked from a low blue sky on us. And 
it lighted up the berry patch until we 
could see the grass seeds we were 
broadcastin. Each took a row of straw- 
berries at a time, like Winn planned it. 

“Tr’ll take a lot of grass seeds to sow 
all this field,” I whispered to Winn. 
“Trl take us to midnight if we sow it 
a row at th’ time.” 

“We've got plenty o seed in our 
barnloft,” Winn said, “and we've got 
all night to do it. We must not leave 
any spot without seeds upon it.” 

And the strawberry patch was just 
right for sowin in grass since Skinners 
had gone through it with their hoes and 
had cut th’ sprouts and pulled each 
little sprig of grass with their hands 
from around their strawerries. The 
ground was clean around the plants as 
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a heund dog’s tooth. And it was as soft 
where they had used garden rakes to 
harrow the tiny clods as a lettuce bed. 
I knew that grass would come up al- 
most overnight and sod the berry patch 
if Skinners didn’t get down on their 
knees and pull it out. 

And they will know the kind of 
grass it is too, I thought. They will 
know the kinds of hay Uncle Mel Shel- 
ton feeds his cattle. They will know 
where the seeds come from. And some- 
thing Mom used to tell me went 
through my head: As ye sow, so shall 
ye reap. And when I thought of these 
words, I trembled as we went down 
the path for more grass seeds. ‘ 

We'd carried eleven loads of grass 
seeds to Skinner’s strawberry patch and 
had broadcast °em row by row so as 
to be sure there would be enough seed 
on the ground. And this was enough 
seed the way Uncle Mel and Pa had 
sowed our pasture fields, to have sowed 
forty acres. That’s what I tried to tell 
Winn as we went after the twelfth and 
last load. That would make us twenty- 
four lard cans of seeds sowed on less 
than four acres. But Winn would have 
it his way and I was so tired-I could 
hardly walk. 

As I climbed the hill with my twelfth 
lard can, my legs felt weak and trem- 
bly. And all over the country the roost- 
ers started crowin for midnight. That’s 
why I know it was after midnight for 
we'd reached the field and had just 
finished the little rows in the topmost 
corner of the field when it- happened. 
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“It’s a good job well done,” Winn 
said as he scraped his last handful of 
seed from the bottom of his can and 
sowed ’em on a spot he’d sowed before 
just to be sure. “Now, I can go home 
and sleep in peace since I’m even with 
Eddie and Tom. They'll lose more sweat 
diggin out this grass that I lost on 
them. They'll take more of a beatin in 
this field than they gave me. I'll slip 
up here and peep from the bushes when 
they start diggin up this grass and I'll 
laugh to myself as I watch ’em work! 
You'll come along too won’t you?” 

“No, I don’t think I will,” I said, 
sowing my last handful. “I'll be glad to 
get away from here. I'll never want to 
see this field again; I’m tired. I want to 
go home and go to bed!” 

“I thought you'd enjoy seeing old 
Jeff bend his back over his hoe handle,” 
Winn said. “I thought you'd like to see 
‘im get down on his prayer bones and 
pull grass.” 

And then Winn laughed loud enough 
for anybody to hear ’im. 

“What is that, Winn?” I asked, point- 
ing to something white and black a- 
comin into the berry patch. 

“It’s a dog,” Winn said, partly hold- 
ing his breath. “And I believe it’s a 
mad dog. Look how it’s a-comin in an 
even trot not lookin to right nor left!” 

It had come up the path Winn had 
made to the berry patch. That is the 
reason I saw it. We’d started back and 
we were facin th’ path. 

“I believe it’s a mad dog too,” I 
screamed as it came toward us. “Which 
way'll we go? We can’t make th’ path! 
We'll have to pass it!” 

“This way,” Winn screamed takin 
off with the lard can a-bangin against 
his leg as he went. “Follow me!” 

I was right at Winn’s heels with my 
cap in one hand and my lard can in 
th’ other, liftin my feet so high my 
heels were a-hittin me in the back. 

“This way,” Winn screamed, hurdlin 
a pile of logs at the far end of the 
berry patch. I ran over the logs and 
crashed into the brush and was through 
it like a rabbit. I was on Winn’s heels 
when he reached th’ loggin road that 
led to my house. 

“Head for my house,” I screamed as 
we sailed like two birds down. the 
broad loggin road that had a few low 
stumps just right to catch our toes. And 
one did catch Winn’s toe before he 
reached the foot of the hill and he 
must ’ve scooted fifteen feet flat on his 
stomach, his lard can rolling ahead. 

“The dog’s on our heels,” I screamed 
as Winn jumped to his feet and 
grabbed his lard can. “Come on!” 

I passed Winn up when he fell but I 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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67 ELEVATORS 














NO, | JUST WANT TO TELL 
YOU A STORY. IT’S HARD TO 
BELIEVE, BUT I'VE BEEN RIDING 

ELEVATORS FOR 2182 ‘ 
7 EARS... \ 











| SUPPOSE YOU'LL WATCH 
THESE ELEVATORS DEVELOP 
THROUGH THE AGES... 





















*.+. ON THE 17005, 1 
WATCHED THE FRENGS 
EMPEROR TRAPPED 
IN A FLYING CHAIR” 
ELEVATOR, BUT FOR - 
A REAL MECHANICAL 
LIFT, | WAITED TILL 
THE 1850'S... 








































































CABLE’S BROKE... NOW IF THE CABLE BREAKS 
THE SPRING WILL BE RELEASED 
AND FORCE THE WEDGES INTO 
THE RAILS... 


WE'LL BE KILLED. 
STOP 17 / 








WweE’RE... 











AN IMPORTANT INVENTION, 
ELISHA GRAVES OTIS! . Cy) 





vee STOPPING THE ELEVATOR. \? 














WE'RE TESTING THE SAFETY AIR 
CUSHION, ELEVATORS SOMETIMES 


60 OUT OF CONTROL. COL. ELLITHORPE, 


WE'RE NOT FALLING! 
THE SAFETY AIR 
CuSHION WORKS! 





.1AMORE PEOPLE USED 
ELEVATORS. IN IST, A 
DEPARTMENT STORE AT 
N.¥.’$ BROADWAY AND 
BROOME STREET HAD ONE. 
BUT PEOPLE WERE AFRAID. 
$0... AT THE CHICAGO 


. WE HOPE YOUR AIR 
Oe gud CUSHION WORKS... 


FOR OUR SAKE... 
















MAYBE | WAS DREAMING 
BUT WHO EVER KNEW THAT 
ELEVATORS ARE 2,162 YEARS 
oLo/ 


ELISHA. G. OTIS* || NOW! CAN PLAN BUILDINGS THAT 
WILL REACH TO THE SKY. AND PUT 
Oris GETS THE 


ESCALATORS 
LION'S SHARE OF BETWEEN 
THE CREDIT FOR 

DEVELOPING THE 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR, 
WESTINGHOUSE 
DEVELOPED THE 
VARIABLE VOLTAGE 
CONTROL, MAKING 
IT POSSIBLE TO 
HAVE HIGH SPEEDS 
WITH COMFORT TO 
THE PASSENGERS. 


3SMONDNILSaM 399039 
Text by George Waller, Jr. 









THAT'S THE STORY 
OF YOUR ELEVATOR. 
BECAUSE I'M A SPIRIT~- 
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SKYSCRAPERS... ¥ 
THAT'S WHAT THEY’LL J 
be eee ge 


VARIABLE VOLTAGE CONTROL® 























“One part croco- 
dile liver; one part 
eland fat; two parts 
kaffir flesh. Mix into 
a potion and sprin- 
kle on the victim’s footprints.” This is 
the Zulu witch doctor’s prescription 
for killing a man. If he were not a hum- 
bug, the witch doctor would substi- 
tute for this recipe one far more potent: 
“Place on the victim’s skin many tse- 
tse flies.” 

A Zulu intent on getting rid of an 
enemy would pay the witch doctor 
many- fine head of cattle for the second 
bit of advice, for the results of the fly 
bites would be sure-fire. 

In two or three weeks, the victim 
would begin to have headaches and 
complain of a swollen neck. He would 
get feverish and drowsy and see two 
of everything. His face muscles would 

“freeze” so that his face was expression- 
less. He would be unable to concen- 
trate, to swallow, or to breathe proper- 
ly. Then he would be plunged into a 
coma. Death would follow. Zulus would 
call it magic. British doctors would di- 
agnose it as “sleeping sickness,” and 
record yet another victim of central and 
south Africa’s greatest scourge. 


The Killer 


African “sleeping sickness,” sci i 
cally called encephalitis lethargic . 1s 
caused by trypanosomes, one-celled ani- 
mals that under the microscope look like 
tiny worms. The trypanosomes feed on 
the blood streams of wild animals, with- 
out bad effects to the beasts. 

The tse-tse fly, which looks like a 
housefly but has the sharp proboscis 
of a mosquito, bites an infected animal 
and then bites cattle or men. The trypa- 
nosomes thus enter blood streams of 
humans or cattle, travel to the central 
nervous system, and injure the nerve 
centers of the brain to such an extent 
that the nerves cease to stimulate body 
muscles. The cattle or humans eventu- 
ally fall into a deep sleep, which really 
is deadly paralysis caused by brain in- 
jury. 

Every year the disease kills thou- 
sands of men and cattle in Africa.* A 
new chemicai, pentamidine, clears the 
human body of trypanosomes in ten 
days. But pentamidine will cure only if 
injected into the patient before the try- 
panosomes reach the central nervous 





ZULUS 


ON THE WARPATH 








system. Another new drug containing 
antimony has just been developed which 
protects mice from the trypanosome dis- 
ease. But experiments with humans have 
not yet been tried. So the best way to 
keep “sleeping sickness” from striking 
Africans would be to keep the tse-tses 
from carrying it. 

Sounds impossible. But it is what 
African governments have started to do. 
The first trial is under way.in Zululand. 
The South African scientist, Gilles de 
Koch, thinks that if all the animals in 
a 400-square-mile area of Zululand are 
driven into a small game preserve that 
is surrounded by a two-mile-wide clear- 
ing, the tse-tse will be licked. Reason? 
It is believed that the tse-tse cannot 
fly two miles. 

Tse-tses undoubtedly will hitch rides 
into the preserve on the haunches of 
the wild animals. But this will not mat- 
ter because wild animals generally are 
immune to the tse-tses’ trypanosomes. 
What will matter is that no infected 
tse-tses can fly across the two-mile clear- 
ing from the preserve to get at domesti- 
cated cattle and at humans. The two 
miles will be kept clear of vegetation 
and ponds on which the tse-tses could 
get food and rest. The tse-tses in the 
rest of Zululand will not be able to pick 
up trypanosomes from wild animals 
because all the beasts will be in the 
400-square-mile reserve. 


é 


Migration on Grand Scale 


The great animal drive began last 
month, and will last four years. Round- 
ed up will be all the beasts tse-tses love 
—all the creatures for which the sub- 
tropical mountainous bushland of Zulu- 
land is famous. 

Rats, baboons, impallas,-and klip- 
springers (rare antelopes) are scurry- 
ing from their haunts along with hyenas, 
zebras, and wart-hogs. The cracks of 
veterinarians guns are routing the 
dainty duiker, the lordly kudu, and the 
spring wildebeest. These are antelopes, 
tse-tse favorites. To yells of Zulu stalk- 
ers. the beasts are leaping toward the 

*a_ different type of encephalitis 
the U. S., where it used to harm 
an immunizing vaccine was develo 


human, type raged among ae 
westerners in the U. S. in 1937 and 
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Tse-tse fly is to be wiped out 


“test” reserve. This reserve, called Hluh- 
luwe, is the last home of the rare white 
rhinoceros, Africa’s second largest ani- 
mal. 

The fellows who are getting the big- 
gest kick out of the great hunt are the 
proud, brave, and courteous Zulus. Be- 
fore the British defeated them in 1897, 
and put them on vast reservations in Zu- 
luland, the Zulus, under their cruel 
king, Chaka, conquered all other south 
African races. 

Today their spears are plumed as a 
sign of peace, but they wear the tra- 
ditional warpath trappings of King 
Chaka’s day: a broad waistband of white 
and red beads hung with leopard skin 
strips and wildcat tails, a back apron 
of white ox-hide, a bead collar, feather 
armbands, and a fur headband topped 
with sakabuli bird feathers. 

— Nancy GENET 





Ewing Galloway 


Horns and basket of Zulu witch 
doctor hold medicine for patients. 
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BERVING .-YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 


for Fast, Sure Footwork 
( 
















Your feet get rough work- 
outs in this game, but it helps foot 
muscles grow strong if bones 
and arches have correct balance 
and freedom in Keds. Keds 
Scientific Last works with 
the foot in motion, allows 
straight-line toe action. 
Every toe does its job naturally. 












Boxing takes fast foot-work. Keds 
offset foot-strain because traction soles 
grip floors tirelessly for double-quick side, 
back and rush steps. Keds are shaped to 
the ankle, and the slanted tops let you lace 
tightly for support without ankle chafing. 
Keds are winners. Won’t mark gym floors. 





For starring on the team, you neec* 
feet that can take it. Keds Shock-Proof Arch 

Cushion absorbs jars and jolts— 
reduces over-strain and general fatigue 
—makes for good teamwork between 

a man and his feet. They move 

as naturally as though barefoot 

in Keds. Pull-proof eyelets. 














THEY WASH 


They're not Keds unless the Name HVGHNEC KEDS take to spap aad 
water like your socks. They're 


Keds appears on the Shoe. easy to keep clean and healthful. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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BOY dates GIRL 


this boy-dates-girl whirl is to 

know when to say “no” and 
when to say “yes.” And we doff our 
bonnets to the fellow who knows 
when to go along with the crowd and 
when to maneuver the crowd around 
to his way of thinking. 

The gal who couldn't say “no” in 
the song from the show, Oklahoma, 
was a pretty cute character. But it’s 
rarely that way in real life. If you 
look around your history class, you're 
apt to conclude that the “can’t say 
no” girls either aren't very bright or 
don’t have much backbone. 

And you're just as disappointed in 
the boys who can’t say “yes” when 
the gang suggests a game that means 
good fun for all. You doubt if those 
guys will ever be voted “Most Likely 
to Succeed.” 

When do you go-along-with and 
when do you give-in-to the pressure 
of the mob? And how can the “yes” 
or “no” be administered to leave a 
good taste in everyone’s mouth? 


T's HARDEST thing of all in 


Q. How should you act at a party 
when you're asked to do something and 
you don’t want to because you're shy? 


A. You can’t go to many parties 
without coming up against a game that 
requires a stunt or a forfeit. Such stunts 
and forfeits are usually designed to 
make you look as silly as possible. 
Check? And whatever makes you look 
silly, the gang thinks is funny. Check? 

All right. You shouldn’t accept an 
invitation unless you're going to re- 
spond to the spirit of the occasion. 


Step in and take yom part. When 
youre asked to crow like a rooster, the 
easiest way out is to crow like a rooster. 
The gang wants to hear you crow. They 
don’t care how well you do it. They'll 
like it even more if you sound like a 
feeble hen! And they'll laugh with you 
for being a good sport. 

The sure way to call attention to 
youself is to balk, to blush, or to stam- 
mer that you “couldn’t possibly.” That 
just embarrasses everyone. 

Crazy as a forfeit may seem, paying 
it is often a healthy thing. It’s good for 
anyone to laugh at himself. It’s good 
for a fellow to find himself in a spot 
where he doesn’t look so sharp, and 
has to carry through on spirit alone. 
Sooner or later, he'll find himself in an 
awkward situation outside a party — 
where poise is important. 


Q. If you’re a guest at a party where 
necking seems to be the main form of 
entertainment, how can you avoid it? 


A. Think fast and talk faster! Ot 
course, it’s a poor host or hostess who 
allows a party to deteriorate into a 
necking session, but this is one time 
when you're under no obligation to 
“follow the leader.” And don’t kid your- 
self by thinking that being a good sport 
means doing everything “the crowd” 
does. The reason such situations arise 
is that no one has the forethought and 
courage to become a leader — in the 
opposite direction! 

If you have the courage ot your con- 
victions (that affection should be honest 
and not for public display), then follow 
through. Politely decline to participate 
and change the subject — of conversa- 
tion and activity. Start an argument; 
change the records from “sweet” to 





“swing”; suggest a game. Throwing 
cards into a hat from a distance of 10 
feet may not sound exciting, but it’s 
a more interesting pastime than some- 


' thing you disapprove, as well as dislike. 


You may not be able to “sell” your 
suggestions to the whole gang, but the 
chances are there'll be several people 
who'll be “sold” on you for having the 
courage of your convictions. 


Q. How do you discourage off-color 
iokes in a crowd? 


A. By having something better to 
talk about — by having a sure-fire joke 
up your sleeve, the kind at which every- 
one will laugh but to which no one 
will object. 

When you're out with the gang and 
Corky starts telling a questionable story, 
there’s no better way to encourage him 
than to giggle and exchange -embar- 
rassed glances with the rest of the 
kids. Off-color jokesters always know 
they're traveling out of bounds. Their 
thrill. comes in seeing just how rash 
they can be and still get away with it. 
If they get no “audience response,” 
they'll give up the act. 

However, you won't prove your point 
by taking Corky by the ears and giving 
him an on-the-spot lecture. And neither 
will you help things if you retreat into 
cold and stony silence. The best reaction 
is no reaction. If you think Corky’s 
story is in bad taste, you aren't re- 
quired to pretend amusement. But you 
are required to show you can offer a 
satisfactory substitute in entertainment. 
You can hustle into action with a good 
story of your own brand the minute 
Corky finishes. It won’t be hard to find 
the joke that outdoes Corky. 

The funny thing about off-color jokes 
1s that they’re rarely funny. Ever notice 
that? The punch lines are often down- 
right dull or stupid. Most of the sus- 
pense comes from wondering how far 
out of the accepted range of conversa- 
tion the teller dares to go. 

Most boys won't try to tell a shady 
story to a girl who definitely won't ap- 
preciate it. But if your own talk is cheap 
and indiscreet, you're giving some boys 
the signal to go ahead with the raciest 
and smuttiest dialogue they can dig up 

Of course, the old ounce of preven- 
tion is still the best strategy. If you 
keep the conversational ball rolling in 
high gear on safe roads, Corky and his 
friends won’t drive the talk down back 
alleys for entertainment. 
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Recently it has become one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite indoor sports to criticize 
the rut in which radio broadcasting is 
floundering. But the airwaves carry 
at least one argument against this criti- 
cism—Columbia Workshop (CBS, Sat- 
urdays, 6:1566:45 p.m. EST). The 
Workshop not only takes radio out of 
its rut, but leads it ‘way off the beaten 
path. 

When the Workshop presented 
Robert Browning’s poem “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” Artie Shaw wrote 
the script, composed the musical score, 
and led the orchestra. When the Work- 
shop turned to baseball, up came a 
zany comedy-satire called “The Day 
That Baseball Died.” It hinged on a 
World Series game ending in a spec- 
tacular pitch “the Knucklebuster No. 
2,” which stopped dead in the air over 
homeplate! 


Experimental Lab 


CBS calls the program a proving 
ground—a laboratory which experiments 
with new techniques in radio writing, 
producing, music, and sound effects. 
The Workshop welcomes- new talent. 
Many of its best comedies, fantasies, 
and psychological dramas have been 
done by writers whose work has never 
before been aired. 

Whether presenting an original script 
or an adaptation of a well-known story, 
the Workshop strikes out in search of 
new radio formulas. 


Jazz and Jive 


Hot jazz was the keynote of one 
musical program which featured Woody 
Herman and Igor Stravinsky, the Rus- 
sian composer. Stravinsky directed 
Woody’s orchestfa in his own “Ebony 
Concerto,” which he composed es- 
pecially for Herman’s band. Independ- 
ence Day was celebrated in another 
musical program which went back to 
the folksongs of early American soldiers, 

Out of the eighteenth century came 
the material for “Legend in Brocade,” 
a tale based on the famous Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son. One of our 
most popular contemporary writers, 
Damon Runyon, was represented with 
an adaptation of his story, “A Very 
Honorable Guy.” 

Typical of the Workshop’s variety 
and originality is_a program planned 
for the near future. It will be a Jive 
Jamboree, another experiment which 
will highlight various jazz techniques. 
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WELL, YOU WILL HAVE IF 
MANY PEOPLE SEE You 
TAKIN HOME THAT LOAD 
NO-WHY? OF NABISCO SHREDDED 

















YOUR MOM LIKES lots of hearty 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat on hand 
because it’s good for you... easy 
for her to serve a dozen delicious 
ways! It’s chock-full of natural 
wheat flavor an food value— 
helps fill you full of pep and en- 
ergy! Be sure your family orders 
the original Niagara Falls Prod- 
uct — Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 

























































Richard Dyer-Bennet specializes in 
Elizabethan love songs and ballads. 


AVE you ever “made up” words to 

a song, while canoeing or picnicking 

or singing around a campfire? Or per- 

haps your moment of inspiration came 

during an auto trip with the family to 

the beach or the mountains. The radio 

‘was full of static and, after several miles 

of playing “license tag” or “cow poker,” 
everyone became weary of games. 

So someone picked out an easy tune 

- say, Bell Bottom Trousers —and you 

tuned up: 


"Twas on a Friday morning. 

We left at break of day. 

The boys wore their fishing boots. 
Although the sky looked gray. 


Then Bud gave you a wink and 
aaded: 
The car was full of tackle. 
There was no room for food. 
Pop said not to worry — 
That the fishing would be good. 


And you were off! The song may have 
been good for five verses — or twenty. 

No one cared that “good” didn’t 
quite rhyme with “food”— or that you 
hit a C instead of a D in your warbling. 

If you’ve had an experience similar 
to this, then you may have been in on 
the birth of a ballad — or a folk song, as 
some call it. 

Most of the songs that grow out ot 
such occasions will be forgotten when 
the party —or the trip —is over. But 
others will be good enough to last. Your 
friends may add a few verses, and a 
hundred years from now your great- 
grandchildren may hear your verses 
sung by a hermit in Alaska. The hermit 
may have substituted a boat for the 
family’s trusty Ford. The fishing expert 
may be The Cap’n or a character named 
Jimmy Skoll instead of Pop. But that’s 
how folk music starts. 

Thirty-five years ago many people 
thought that America had no real folk 
music of her own. That wasn’t true. But 
a few people realized what a wealth of 





THEY'RE 
BRINGING 
BACK 

THE BALLAD 


original folk song was floating around 
remote parts of our country. 
About 1910 came the awakening! Our 


folk music was rediscovered — people . 


began to sing and“énjoy it. A crop of 
song collectors blossomed overnight. 
They journeyed into the mountains ot 
Kentucky and traveled the plains of 
Texas. Everywhere they asked people 
to sing their songs. Out of such research 
came the exciting collections of Carl 
Sandburg, John Lomax, Elie Siegmeis- 
ter, and many others. 


Best Sellers 


Today tolk songs are best sellers in 
recorded music. Folk singers such as 
Burl Ives, Josh White, Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, John Jacob Niles, Leadbelly, 
and Woody Guthrie draw crowds wher- 
ever they go, plucking their guitars and 
dulcimers. Once these guitar-strumming 
singers were considered comic perform- 
ers of hill-billy music. Now they rate 
a place among our recognized musical 
artists. 

But no matter how high or exclusive 
an audience these singers draw, the 
natural habitat of the folk song will 
never be the gilded stage or concert hall 
where the elite gather to listen critically. 
The folk song will always be at home 
wherever folks — like you and your dun- 
garee-clad friends— gather ‘round a 
campfire and sing for the fun of singing. 

Folk songs have more right to the title 
“popular music” than most Hit Parade 
n.aterial. A hit tune chalks up records 
when it stays on the Hit Parade for sev- 
eral months. Some of the ballads we 
sing are five hundred years old. In 
South Carolina people still sing songs 
their ancestors brought over from Eng- 
land. 


What Is a Ballad? 


If you’ve never heard a ballad — or 
recognized it as such — you may won- 
der, “What is this thing called a ballad?” 

A ballad is usually a narrative song 
that has been handed down orally from 


generation to generation. It may have 


many versions, The same story of faith- 
less love or bitter feuding may turn up 
thousands of miles apart with different 
characters or settings. 

Sometimes several songs will contain 
an identical verse. Such adaptable 











composes many of his own ballads. 


verses are called “floaters.” Several ot 
the verses which appear in Old Smoky 
(a favorite in our southeastern moun- 
tains and recently popularized by Burl 
Ives) are found in an old English folk 
song, Brigg Fair (currently being sung 
by Richard Dyer-Bennet, See “Sharps 
and Flats”). 

Some scholars make a distinction be- 
tween a ballad and a folk song. They 
say that a ballad tells a story — usually 
a tragic one — straight without tugging 
at your heart strings (Barbara Allen). 
.. folk song, they say, is more emotional 
in its appeal. Also, it may not tell a 
story but merely describe a mood (Sour- 
wood Mountain). In a folk song the 
tale is usually told in the first person, 
and the experience is out of the singer's 
own life (Little Old Sod Shanty). 

But such distinctions don’t always 
hold true. Ballads are sometimes told in 
the first person (Sam Hall). A song 
may tell a story, too (The Foggy, 
Foggy Dew). Perhaps the reason that 
it is difficult to define exactly the dif- 
ference between a folk song and a ballad 
is that such music was created by peo- 
ple who cared nothing for literary torm. 

The people who live isolated lives 
and have few means of communication 
have been originators of our ballads. The 
cowboy, the lumberjack, the forty-niner, 
the soldier, the Great Lakes sailor, the 
plantation Negro, the migrant worker, 
the railroad mau — these have been the 
song makers of America. A careful col- 
lection of folk music almost makes _his- 
tory of our country. 

Disc recording company has made a 
specialty of folk music for several years. 
Disc makes an effort to find the most 
interesting versions of old songs, and 
to contract with artists who can sing 
the songs in authentic ballad style. Most 
of Disc’s folk music repertoire is to be 
recommended highly. In this week’s 
“Sharps and Flats” we review several 
of their tecent albums. They're worth 
hearing. — Jean F. MERRILL 
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}Save Your Money. +f t Good. HH Best. 


America’s Favorite Songs (Disc). 
Bess Lomax (mandolin), Tom Glazer 
(guitar), Pete Seegar (banjo), and 
Butch Hawes (guitar). Correctly labeled 
as “favorites,” these are the tunes you 
know and like already. #+37The 
Cowboy’s Lament (maybe you know it 
as The. Streets of Laredo) — we like 
Tom Glazer’s singing here better than 
Burl Ives’ more polished performance. 
#Go Tell Aunt Nancy. Ht # Buffalo 
Gals. #+3+#Down in the Valley — ex- 
tra nice harmony. #7Casey Jones — 
Pete Seegar’s banjo puts the bounce 
into one of the most spirited of all 
comic ballads. #4+Careless Love — 
Bess Lomax has just the right amount 
of pained objectivity toward the after- 
math of an affection given too freely. 

Hudson Valley Songs (Disc). By 
Frank Warner. Too many natives of 
New York State think folk music orig- 
inates in the hills of West Virginny. 
Frank Warner proves it ain’t necessar- 
ily so with seven fine tunes he picked 
up in out-of-the-way regions of New 
York. These are hearty he-man songs, 
and Warner sings them that way. Pick 
of the lot are two salt-water tunes, 
#+#2#Bonny, Bonny Bay of Biscay-O 
and #+#+# Jolly Roving Tar. Other 
selections are: +The Ballad of 
Montcalm and Wolfe, +The Ballad 
of Blue Mountain Lake, ++The Bal- 
lad of the British Soldier. 

Love Songs (Disc.) Richard Dyer- 
Bennet and guitar. R. D-B. handles the 
English-style ballad better than anyone 
we know. His high tenor and absorp- 
tion in the delicate moods of his songs 
present a sharp contrast to the bluff 
style of Frank Warner. Our favorite in 
this album is #+#+Two Maidens 
Went- Walking One Day. On the re- 
verse is #¢4¢3:Western Wind —a six- 
teenth century poem with a lovely 
haunting melody. Other selections: 
#+#Brigg Fair, #+As 1 Was Going 
to Ballynure, and + +Venezuela. All of 
them have charm and feeling. The sur- 
faces in this album are a little scratchy 
and the recordings don’t do full justice 
to Mr. Dyer-Bennet’s fine diction. 

New England Square Dances (Disc). 
Ralph Page, caller, and his New Eng, 
land Orchestra, New England’s champ 
caller sings out the calls to some of 
the best square dancing tunes. + +Red 
River Valley, +3Disgusted Brides, 
#HOdd Couple in the Center, 
##Monadnock Muddle, +#Ladies 
Whirligig. Page’s directions are easy to 









America’s Greatest Coaches Agree 


P CEREAL THe! 
15 QUAKER OATS! 


Boys! These famous coaches are “‘for’’ Quaker 
Oats for a very good reason. It is a known fact 
that oatmeal is unmatched by any wheat, corn or 
rice cereal in the greatest stamina-element, Pro- 
tein—alsoessential for sturdy growth.Real author- 
ities also agree that among natural cereals hot 














oatmeal is best in Food-Energy, best in Food-Iron, “— 
best in natural “‘spark-plug” Vitamin B,, needed ‘wien’ Oa 


by everyone for top vitality—especially essential 
for athletes. Follow the advice of famous coaches! 
Make Quaker Oats your regular breakfast. 
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This Coupon 
with Trademark from Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats package! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me ““Touchdown Plays!” Enclosed is a trademark 
from package of Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats. 
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Football’s Finest Ball 
Takes to the air.. like a bullet! 


For the faster, wide-open passing game of today, 
Wilson created a truly modern football. From skilled 
Wilson designers came the improved, reinforced, 
cross-tension triple lining which enabled this newer 
ball to hold its shape—a shape especially designed 
for “spiral” passing and punting. Look to Wilson 
for the LAST WORD in modern equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson& Co. subsidiary) 
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IT’S WILSON TODAY IN-SPORTS EQUIPMENT 











“ANTI-GRIPE” OR “ANTE-IN” 


Need some spot cash money for your 
class treasury? Borrow an idea from 
East High School in Waterloo, Iowa. 
Last year, East High initiated an “Anti- 
Gripe Week.” Students were fined a 
penny every time they were heard to 
mutter, “I don’t like . . . etc.” Aside 
from raising money for a worthy cause, 
the plan is guaranteed to produce a 
more positive attitude toward life in the 
halls of Ye Olde Alma Mater. We can 
think of interesting variations, too, such 
as “Anti-Rumor Week,” “Anti-Gossip 
Week.” There’s big money in it. 


CANNED SUN 


A mine in McIntyre, Ontario, has a 
new scheme for keeping its miners 
healthy. On emerging from the mine, 
each miner steps on a conveyor belt 
which carries him under a battery of 
ultra-violet lamps to the locker room. 
In the carefully measured minute which 
the miner spends under the ultra-violet 
light, he absorbs the equivalent of 
three hours in the sunshine. Result: 
fewer bad weather colds. 


GOOD-BYE GREASE! 


Everybody loves a barbecue, and 
everybody hates to scrub greasy pans 
and cooking utensils. The Interchemical 
Corporation has the answer to this sad 
dilemma, They have a new product 
called IC. Degreaser. You merely pour 
a few drops of this liquid on a cloth and 
apply it to greasy surfaces. Let the pans 
stand a few minutes and then wipe 
them off with a dry cloth. Absolutely 
no elbow grease required. The manu- 
facturers also claim that four table- 
spoons of I.C. Degreaser added to a 
dish pan of hot water will make china 
and glassware sparkle. No soap needed. 


“BLACK LIGHT” 


A new movie projector enables mov- 
ies to be shown in a fully lighted room. 
The machine works like an ordinary 
projector, except that it throws a cone 
of “black light” on a fluorescent screen. 
Manufacturers expect that the new 
screen and projector will be used chiefly 
in the display and advertising fields. But 
if it ever gets around to the neighbor- 
hood theater, it’s going to be hard on a 
lot of people. Holding hands isn’t half 
as much fun in broad daylight! 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that’s “news” to us. Address Ailen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Alabama’‘s Harry Gilmer makes a 
flying leap as he passes the pigskin. 


AY down South in the land of 
W cotton, everybody’s just wild 

about Harry! Not Truman, but 
Harry Gilmer, the University of Ala- 
bama all-American quarterback. 

Harry is a magician. He can do more 
tricks with a pigskin than a soda jerk 
can with a whipped-cream squirter. 

He walks, talks—and flies (while pass- 
ing). You have to see it to believe it. 
He'll take the ball and start running 
around end. As the opponents close in, 
he'll suddenly leap into the air and 
heave the pigskin a couple of miles 
down the field. 

All right, I'm exaggerating. But Harry 
can jump and pass as no other football 
player has before him. While suspended 
in mid-air, he can fire the ball more than. 
half the length of the field. 

Once, Red Drew, Alabama’s end 
coach, awed by the distance Harry was 
getting on his leaping loops, halted 
practice to measure a throw. He dis- 
covered the ball had traveled 72 yards! 

Thanks to Harry and his touchdown 
pegs, Alabama waltzed through the 
1945 season unbeaten, then whaled 
Southern California in the Rose Bowl. 

The boys from the coast set a couple 
of traps for Harry’s passes. So what did 
Harry do? He faked passing the ball, 
tucked it under his arm, and scurried 
through the enemy like a weasel weav- 
ing through a corn patch. 

For Harry is almost as good on land 
as he is in the air. Against Kentucky, last 
season he raced 59 and 95 yards for 
touchdowns, 

Hot-shot Harry will never win any 
Mr. America cups. He isn’t much big- 











ger than a jumbo ice cream cone and 
scales just 158 pounds, While that isn’t 
creampuff weight, remember that in 
football 200-pounders are as common 
as stale jokes on the radio. 

As a kid, Harry’s pet pastime was 
playing catch. It didn’t make much dif- 
ference with what—footballs, baseballs, 
basketballs or watermelons. The only 
other thing he cared much about was 
tinkering in his father’s tool shop. With 
Harry around, the Gilmers never wor- 
ried about furniture. In 2 pinch, Harry 
could always whip up a chair or a table. 

For a long time, Harry had his folks 
worried. He was so quiet. He never ran 
around much with boys or girls and 
seldom went to movies or dances. He 
was strictly a home-body. 

“While not particularly a good stu- 
dent,” his mother says, “there was one 
thing he just wouldn’t do—and that 
was to miss classes. He once went 
through three years without missing a 
single day of school. 

“He was the same way about Sunday 
school and church. In fact, when he 
visits us these days, he still goes with 
his dad to the Methodist Sunday school, 
then goes with me to Baptist Church 
services.” ; 

Nobody cheered when Harry showed 
up for football practice at Woodlawn 
High School in Birmingham. He was a 
sophomore, 15 years old, and weighed 
145 pounds. His coach, .Mal Laney, 
didn’t see a single sign of genius in the 
freckled-face runt. 

For two years, Harry was nothing 
but a lowly sub. Meanwhile he took a 
night job in a bakery to help out his 
folks. 

It wasn’t until his senior year that 
“Silent Harry” took up passing seri- 
ously. He liked it so much that he quit 
his job just to get more sleep and stay 
in better shape. 

Coach Laney made him a regula: 
halfback. Even in those days, Harry 
couldn’t keep his feet on the ground 
when he passed. He had to leap. But 
his aim was so deadly that he won all- 
city, all-state and all-Southern honors. 

Accounts of Harry’s magic reached 
nearby Alabama University. But Coach 
Frank Thomas didn’t believe them. 
“Nobody can throw on the dead run 
and change direction in mid-air,” he 
snorted. 

The following season Mal Laney 
joined the coaching staff at Alabama. 
He brought Harry with him. Coach 
Thomas wasn’t too impressed with 
Harry the first few practices. 

“But one day,” Thomas recalls, “we 


Leaping Looper 





had a play that called for Gilmer to 
pass to a halfback out to the right. 
Well, Harry took the ball and faded 
back. Suddenly he jumped up to throw 
to the right. At that instant he noticed 
the receiver was covered. 

“In mid-air he twisted back to his 
left and whipped the ball squarely into 
the left end’s hands. I knew in that sec- 
ond I had seen what I had never be- 
lieved possible.” 

That sold Thomas on Gilmer. Harry 
became a regular. And, remember, he 
was only a freshman. The draft came 
along and Harry was classified 4-F be- 
cause of stomach ulcers. 

The Army’s loss was Alabama’s gain. 
As a freshman, Harry scored 36 points, 
completed 40 of 72 passes, and ran and 
passed for all of his team’s 26 points 
against Duke in the Sugar Bow] game. 

When 1945 rolled around, Harry 
proved he was no flash in the-pan. In 
Alabama’s four big games he rang the 
bell with 11 touchdown tosses. 

These days, down "Bama way, Harry 
still floats through the air with the 
greatest of ease —while rifling t.d. 
passes over the goal. He is married to 
his high school sweetheart, Catherine 
Reem, and is very happy. He even talks 
once in a while. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





High School Track All-American 


OKAY, track fans — you, too, can have 
an all-American team. Here’s the all-star 
high school track team for 1946, picked for 
Look Magazine by Dan Ferris, chief “eye” 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. 


100-yd. dash (9.7s.) — Donald Jamison, Han- 
ford (Cal.) H.S. ; 

220-yd. dash (21.6s.) — Ray Gregg, El Monte 
(Cal.) H.S. 

440-yd. run (49.3s)— Norman Stocks, San 
Diego (Cal.) H.S. 

880-yd. run (1:55) — William Curran, Bayonne 
(N.J.) H.S. 

Mile run (4:20.5) — George Fullerton, Ashland 
(Ore.) H.S. 

120-yd. high hurdles (14.3s.) — Richard Attle- 
sey, Belle (Cal.) H.S. 

220-yd. low hurdles (23.6s.) — Robert Bacon, 
Redondo (Cal.) H.S. 

High jump (6 ft. 5% in.) — William Lambeth, 
Maud (Okla.) H.S. 

Broad jump (23 ft. 4¥2 in.) — John Simmons, 
Hoover (Oakland, Cal.) H.S. 

Shot put (59 ft. 5% in.) —Jehn Helwig, Mt. 
Carmel (los Angeles, Cal.) H.S. 

Discus (167 ft.)— George Holm, Southwest 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) H.S. 

Javelin (196 ft. 7 in.) — Henry Foiles, Granby 
(Norfolk, Va.) H.S. : 

Pole vault (13 ft. 1 in.) — George Rasmussen, 
Bend (Ore.) H.S. 


As usual, California leads the way. Seven 
of the 18 all-Americans hail from the land 
of oranges, cak trees and movie stars. 
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THE RIGHT POINT 


Get America’s Lead- 
ing Business Pen For 


Your School Work 


For years Esterbrook pens have been 
the choice of business executives, 
stenographers, bookkeepers and other 
business writers. Now this business 
pen is available for student use. You 
can get this famous business pen and 
you can select the right point for the 
way you write when you buy it. 


It’s inexpensive to buy and it’s easy 
to replace a damaged point. No 
repair delay. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Sros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 











As Ye Sow... 
(Concluded) 


didn’t hold my gain long. His legs were 
a little longer than mine and he pulled 
up beside me and we ran side by side 
almost a half mile. Then I looked back 
’r I might ’ve stayed beside Winn. . 

“He’s behind us, Winn,” I screamed. 
“Can we take to a tree?” 

“Lord no,” Winn shouted. “Let’s get 
to your house and get a gun!” 

How we did it I don’t know. I was 
tired when we started. But you let a 
mad dog get after you and you see what 
happens! Just something in you, no 
matter if vour legs are tired, trembly 
and shaky, that lifts you up and makes 
you almost fly. And this was a time 
when I wished that I was a bird with 
wings! My breath came hard and then 
it got easy again. And then it came 
hard again. And just as we reached a 
pair of drawbars, I saw Winn throw 
his lard can and sail over ’em like’a 
bird, his body bent forward his hands 
almost touching his toes as he went 
over with the seat of his pants barely 
missin th’ top drawbar. I turned and 
threw my lard can at the mad dog and 
then dove head foremest between two 
bars, hittin th’ ground on my stomach. 

When I got to my feet I looked be- 
hind me and here came the mad dog. 
His shoulders were at an even pace and 
he didn’t look to th’ left nor th’ right. 

“Come, come, Shan!” Winn screamed. 
“Maybe we can make it!” 

“You'll make it,” I yelled. “But he’s 
about to get me!” 

Winn shouted to me. “Save your 
breath. You can do it!” 

We had one more pair of bars and 
then we had to cross over a little gap 
where the road went over from the 
hollow to our house. I don’t know how 
I did it but I laid my hand on the top 
drawbar just as Winn had done sec- 
onds before. I hand-sprung th’ draw- 
bars and hit runnin with al] the breath 
I had left and all the strength in my 
body, for we’d run nearly two miles. 
The mad dog was twenty feet or less 
behind me as I climbed the grade be- 
tween the cliffs in the gap and coasted 
down the other side to our house. Winn 
beat me and hit our door like a ton of 
rocks. 

“Mad dog!” he screamed. “Mad dog! 
Uncle Mick, fetch the gun!” 

Winn held to the doorknob to stand 
up and I pitched headlong on the grass, 
scootin on my stomach over the wet 
grass up to where my head hit the log 
wall of our house and it jarred me all 
over. Pa come out o’ th’ house in his 
night shirt with a double-barreled shot 
gun in his hand. 

“Where is he?” Pa shouted. 

“We've barely escaped ‘im,” I 


grunted from where I lay on the grass, 
“He come night a-bitin both o’ us!” 

Just then we heard Black Boy start 
growlin and Pa took off barefooted 
around th’ house. 

“Be keerful, Uncle,” Winn grunted 
with a half breath. 

“But I'll get ’im,” Pa said. “And in a 
hurry too!” 

We waited in silence for him to shoot. 

“Behave yourself, Black Boy,” we 
heard ’im say. 

And then the two dogs stopped 
growlin. 

“What color was that dog?” Pa 
asked as he came back around the cor- 
ner with th’ double barrel across his 
shoulder and a disappointed look on 
his face. 

“White and black,” I said. 

““That’s Jeff Skinner’s dog,” Pa said. 
“He’s around there a-arguin with Black 
Boy over a bone! He’s not mad! Mad 
dogs don’t eat! They don’t fuss over a 
bone! They bite!” 

“Why did he run us if he wasn’t 
mad?” Winn asked. 

“Skinners don’t have a dog like 
that,” I said. 

“Oh, yes they do,” Pa said. “I was 
over there Wednesday and Jeff showed 
me his new dog. He’s a trained dog for 
thieves and somebody’s been a-gettin 
into Jeff's berries.” 

I got up to my feet and looked at 
Winn. He stopped leanin against th’ 
house and looked at me. 

“He’s trained, so Jeff told me, just to 
run people,” Pa said. “And if one tries 
to make a tree he really works on ’im 
as he goes up th’ tree. Or if he stops 
on the road he'll mighty nigh take a 
leg off. I suppose Jeff and his boys ’re 
a-comin somewhere along th’ road be- 
hind him now!” 

Winn didn’t speak and I didn’t speak 
but I heard his heart poundin and I 
know he heard mine poundin faster 
than it did when the dog was behind 
me. 
“Don’t suppose you boys were in his 
berry patch?” 

I didn’t answer for the words 
wouldn’t come, They choked in my gul- 
let. Winn looked down at the ground. 
I looked at Pa but I didn’t see him. 
I could see Winn in front with his 
long-handled goose neck hoe as he 
went up the path toword the berry 
patch, And I could feel my hoe handle 
in my hand as I followed ‘im. I could 
see the green meadow before us we 
would have to hoe, weed, and clean 
while Jeff Skinner came to the field 
each day to see if we were doin’ it 
right. And I could see Eddie and Tom 
sittin the shade and I could hear ’em 
laughin at Winn down on his prayer 
bones. Martha, I could see her too. So 
pretty she hurt my eyes. Maybe she'd 
know Id done it for her. 
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¥“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


4 THE KILLERS (Universal. Produced 
by Mark Hellinger. Directed by 
Robert Siodmak.) 


Ernest Hemingway left an indelible 
mark on the short story of the 1920s 
with a terrifying little gem called The 
Killers. In this brief and vicious epi- 
sode two gunmen march into a lunch 
room one night ‘and announce their in- 
tention of killing a man who eats there 
regularly. The doomed chap does not 
show up for dinner that night. When 
someone goes to warn him that two 
thugs are out to get him, he merely 
turns his face to the wall and says, “I 
know.” 

Why the man was to be killed and 
why he accepted his doom so starkly, 
Hemingway never said. But many read- 
ers (perhaps you among them) have 
speculated on what lay behind this 
morbid story. 

Producer Mark Hellinger now puts 
his speculations on celluloid. In a series 
of flashbacks he probes the sordid rid- 
dle and comes up with the story of a 
young prize-fighter who falls in with 
bad companions—and is  double- 
crossed. Hellinger’s idea of expanding 
Hemingway’s incident into a full-length 
melodrama is interesting, although it is 
doubtful whether it adds anything to 
the original story. 

The first ten minutes of the film are 
Hemingway’s story exactly as he wrote 
it — taut, suspenseful, brutal. But what 
follows is a conventional treatment of 
underworld violence and intrigue. Oc- 
casionally, the script writers remember 
the example Hemingway has set for 
them and catch the excitement of the 
first few minutes in their dialogue. 

Burt Lancaster, a new actor, plays 
the role of Swede, the killers’ victim, 
with a melancholy seriousness. The two 
killers are also actors that you have 
never seen before. Hellinger feels that 
a killer whose face has been seen in 
countless other pictures loses much of 
his capacity to terrify the audience. 


™ BLACK BEAUTY (An Alson Produc- 
tion. Directed by Max Nosseck. Re- 
leased by 20th Century-Fox.) 


We're as soft as anyone when it 
comes to a good horse or dog story. 
But here’s one we can do without. The 
fim is a sugared-up version of Anna 
Sewell’s story of a girl's love for her 





horse. The girl (Mona Freeman) flut- 
ters her eyelids at a handsome gent too 
often to make us believe Black Beauty 
is her chief interest in life. 

The horse is the only convincing char- 
acter in the cast, and even she looks 
pretty silly when the script requires her 
to waltz around in time to music! 

In addition, there are some startling 
notions in the film that suggest Black 
Beauty’s producers might profitably 
have spent more time around the 
stables. After laboring to give the im- 
pression that Black Beauty is about the 
most spirited mare of her day, Director 
Nosseck invites us’ to witness her first 
saddling — an operation to which all 
horses worth their sugar strenuously ob- 
ject. Not only is this affair accomplished 
smoothly in the space of a few mo- 




















ments, but ten minutes later Black 
Beauty, with her mistress astride, is 
taking jumps that would cause a veteran 
jumper to shake‘a hoof in alarm. 


MOVIE CHECKLIST 


Drama: “““Henry V. “The Stranger. 
“Till the End of Time. ““Anna and the 
King of Siam. ~“Notorious. ““They Were- 
Sisters. “One More Tomorrow. “““The 
Searching Wind. ““The Killers. “Black 
Beauty. ““Cloak and Dagger. 

Comedy: “Two Guys from Milwau- 
kee. “““A Scandal in Paris. ~““Cluny 
Brown, “Caesar and _ Cleopatra. 
“Claudia and David. ~““Monsieur Beau- 
caire. 

Mystery: ““Home Sweet Homicide. 

Western: ““Smoky. “Bad Bascomb. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. “Night and Day. 
“Holiday in. Mexico. 








How to lose a part... win a heart 
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1. You try out for the school play. Not be- 
cause you're stage-struck! But the leading 
lady sure is a dream gal! So you arrive 
looking your best. Naturally, you’re wear- 
ing a smartly styled Arrow shirt and tie 
... Sport a man-size Arrow handkerchief. 
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3. Too bad you couldn’t say a line without 
stuttering. Well, you never cared for acting. 
And when she looked up and told you how 
sorry she was you didn’t get the part, she 
had a chance to see the wonders that per- 
fect Arrow collars perform for a face. 
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2. Oops! Anyone could have tripped over 
those props. She didn’t even notice. She 
was too interested in what form-flattering 
Mitoga Fit does for your torso. (Arrow 
shirts don’t shrink. That Sanforized label 
guarantees less than 1% shrinkage.) 





4. Opening night—and you’re in the front 
row. Is it possible she’s addressing all her 
love speeches to you? Could be. You've 
been dating her pretty often. MORAL: 
Actors are born—but Arrow can help make 
a romance! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear + Handkerchiefs * Sports Shirts 
* 














































You Know How It Is! 
“HAUNTED house wanted by family 


who are just ghosts of their former 
selves. Box 1149 Journal office.” 


Providence Bulletin 








HANDY HELPER’'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N24 


What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 
And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
; — le : 
guiding mar 
Like lighted 
street signs 
after dark? 
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“1946 PRIZE WINNER” 21-folder 
I. Also atigious, Oman’ tre oe birthday 
prova! 
everyday etc. PEN-'’N-BRU sTupios. 
Dept. SE-12, 154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y- 


“MONEY FOR YOU 


You can make lots of extra money by showing 
my fine nylon toothbrushes to your friends and 
relatives. It’s as easy as falling off a log. I'll 
send you 75c worth of samples and all the 
money making details for 25c. 
ROBERT FROST, INC. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
— ENGRAVING — 


FRE NAME or INITIALS 


ON 14K GOLD FINISH 
FOOTBALL or BASKETBALL 
WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 
Enclose 50¢ with this ad 
Also Available on 18 inch Neck Chain_____$1.00 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE. Dept. 62-F BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 
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Career in Nursing? 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


‘1 CALL my RN a paid-up life insur- 
ance policy!” 

That’s the way one nurse described 
her Baccalaureate degree and diploma 
as a Registered Nurse. As long as her 
health permits, she feels sure of em- 
ployment. 

Opportunities in the field of nursing 
are expanding. Long range plans call 
for new or enlarged hospitals; health 
centers for control of disease; for diag- 
nosis, treatment, and health instruction 
in even the most remote corners of 
every state. There will also be oppor- 
tunities for foreign service. 

But only those with a sincere liking 
for people and a desire for serving 
others should consider nursing as a 
career, The training is rugged, the de- 
mands and requirements are exacting, 
and the pay is not in the upper brackets. 

There are four major fields in which 
nurses are needed: institutional nursing, 
public health — which includes indus- 
trial nursing, nursing education, and 
private duty nursing. 


Nursing in Hospitals 

The institutional field includes work 
in hospitals, convalescent homes, dis- 
pensaries, out-patient departments, in- 
firmaries, and sanatoria. These range in 
size from hospitals caring for 8,000 or 
more patients per day to small private 
institutions. Some institutions specialize 
and care for only the neuro-psychiatric, 
the tuberculous, etc. Others are gen- 
eral and admit all types of patients. 

Institutional nurses have a variety of 
services, in addition to bedside care, to 
give to the acutely ill. They must work 
in the ward, in the dispensary, in the 
operating room, and with medical so- 


cial workers. Starting with general ward ° 


duty, they can advance to head nurse, 
supervisor, assistant director, and direc- 
tor. 


. | enjoy being with people. 

. | like to do things for people. 

. | am willing to work in a service capacity. 
. | get along with people 

1 am courteous. 

1 am able to follow directions. 
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. | have a cheerful disposition. 
. | can take criticism. 


. | often can sense the wishes and needs of others. 


Public Health 


Public health nursing is essentially 
educational. The public health nurse 
serves old and young, regardless of 
race, creed, social or economic circum- 
stances. She may give bedside care in 
a home, or work in a clinic, Many agen- 
cies employ public health nurses: a 
city, state, insurance company, indus- 
try, business, school, social agency, or 
the Federal Government, There is great 
demand for nurses in this field. Posi- 
tions include staff nurse, supervisor, 
consultant, educational director, etc. 


Nursing Schools 


Nursing education is available ‘in ap- 
proximately 1,300 state accredited 
schools of nursing, about 12 per cent 
of which are conducted by or affiliated 
with colleges and universities. More 
than 50 colleges offer advanced work 
for graduate nurses. About 25,000 
nurses hold faculty positions: assistant 
instructor, instructor, student counselor, 
assistant director, director, dean, or prin- 
cipal. 


Private Duty 


Private duty nurses work under the 
direction of a private physician in the 
care of the sick, either at home or in a 
hospital during acute stages of illness, 
and: for as long as special nursing care 
may be required. Many limit their serv- 
ices to patients with a special disease. 
They are in great demand, since few 
hospitals can keep specialists on their 
general nursing staff. 

In addition, nurses are needed as 
placement workers, statisticians, and re- 
searchers, and.in public relations, and 
mission work. 

A high school program preparatory 
to nursing should include biology, 
chemistry, general science, and mathe- 
matics. Good health and intelligence 
are essential. In addition, the prospec- 


tive nurse should consider these ques- 


tions: 


YES NO ? 
































Note: An affirmative answer to these questions indicates interest and aptitude only. The questions 


do not constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 
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Diplomacy 


That a certain young man is wise be- 
yond his years was proved when he 
paused before answering a widow who 
asked him to guess her age. 

“You must have some idea,” she said. 

“I have several ideas,” said the young 
man, with a smile. “The only trouble is 
that I hesitate whether to make you ten 
years younger on account of your looks 
or ten years older on account of your 


intelligence.” 
Friendly Handshake 


Rapid Advance 


The sea was calm and the captain 
decided it would be a good time to 
atisfy the cabin boy’s desire to take the 
helm. He pointed out the North Star 
‘iv the boy, and gave him explicit di- 
ections to steer toward it all the time. 

For a while everything went well. 
but finally the young pilot got into 
difficulty. 

“Captain,” he called, “I've passed 
that star. Will you please come and 


pick out another?” 
Toronto Globe & Mail 


The Marines Have Landed! 


The taxi driver was a lady, and a 
good-looking one, Her two fares were 
an ex-tankman and an ex-infantryman. 

They got into a bragfest about the 
exploits of their outfits, doubtless to im- 
press the young person at the wheel. 
Soon it built into a hot argument about 
which were the better men, the so-and- 
so infantry or the this-and-that tanks 
Language was no object. 

Suddenly the driver pulled up to the 
curb and turned in her seat. 

“Hey, you jerks,” she snapped, 
“watch the talk or I'll take the crank to 
you. And don’t think I wouldn't, either. 


I was in the Marines!” 
This Week 


All This and Heaven Too 


The telephone company put its new 
employee to work as collector of coins in 
nay phones. For two weeks after he 
got the job, he failed to appear at the 
office. Then one day he walked in non- 
chalantly and said he had lost his key 
to the coin boxes. 

“Where have you been?” stormed the 
manager. “The cashier has been holding 
your salary for you.” 

“What!” exclaimed the amazed neo- 
phyte, “do I get a salary, too!” 


Coronet 


Briefed 


A home-coming vet got a job as a re- 
porter on a Mid-Western daily. 

“Be brief!” the city editor told him, 
and kept dinning at him, “Always be 
brief!” 

The cub turned in this as his first 
story: 

“James C. Gilligan looked up the 
shaft at the Union Hotel today to see 
if the elevator was coming down. It 
was. Age 33.” 


This Week 


Not Yet! 


A man was recently given the job of 
convening a committee of some sort. 
One of his tasks was to telephone some 
12 members to advise them of the dates 
of meetings. The other day he was 
hard at it when on one call he was 
greeted by a deep and solemn voice. 

“Is Mr. Tom Whosit there?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” was the gloomy reply. 

“Do you expect him soon?” 

“T couldn’t say,” was the answer. 

“Well, when he comes in would you 
give him a message?” 

Then the voice replied: “That may 
be difficult.” 

The caller became a bit impatient. 
“Say,” he demanded, “just whom am I 
talking to?” 

“This,” said the lugubrious voice, “is 


the Jones Mortuary Parlors.” 
adhe The Montrealer 


Milk Bottle Mystery 


During the tense interval after Pearl 
Harbor, a milk bottle containing a piete 
of water-soaked paper was fished out 
of the Pacific. The writing was too faint 
to be deciphered, but it was plainly a 
case for the FBI. 

Various tests were made, and vari- 
ous acids applied. At last, six words 
stood out clearly. They read: “Two 


quarts of milk, no cream.” 
Coronet 





Christian Science Monitor 
“There goes Kabowincs making a 
dash down the center of the field.” 





































































YOU CAN ALWAYS SPOT | CHAMPION 


When you see a man on a football field who is thinking ~ 
fast and moving fast—who is playing as hard in the 
fourth quarter as he was in the first—you know you 
are looking at a player who is tops in what it takes for © 
football. And just as you can tell when an athlete has 
“everything”—you can do the same with good things to 7 
eat. You’ll know that Planters Peanuts are the “star” 
energy food as soon as you taste these delicious salted 
peanuts—the plumpest and meatiesi grown. For a real 
taste thrill, ask for PLANTERS. And for something dif- 
ferent in flavor try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS— 
available in vacuum-packed glass jars and in 10c bags. 


wp peanuts: 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON THE CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
U. S. Foreign Policy (pp. 5, 6) 


This article aims to present the available facts on the 
controversies which have been shaping foreign policy. Stu- 
dents should-examine the two points of view before launch- 
ing any discussions or opinions on the subject. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS ~: 


What effect on world peace might be expected from 
Stalin’s latest remarks? How does this recent statement con- 
flict with his previous ones? Do students consider this a re- 
traction on the part of Stalin? 

In the September 30 issue we discussed the plans being 
considered for the control of atomic energy. Stalin has now 
made a statement on the atomic bomb, Wallace made cer- 
tain proposals in his recent speech, and Trunian has en- 
dorsed the Baruch Plan. On what major poiff’s is there 
agreement, and on which points is there disagreement 
among them? 

What is the basic difference of opinion between Wallace 
and the President on our foreign policy? Analyze the four 

* 
basic points (outlined in the article) on which they dis- 
agreed? 

Why did the President request Wallace’s resignation? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 


Since the issues dividing the two groups in this country 
(those who support the Administration and those who sup- 
port. Mr. Wallace’s contentions) will be debated for many 
months to come, we suggest students keep an up-to-date 
file of newspaper clippings on the subject. The fundamental 
differences wil] highlight the November elections, and un- 
- derline the course America wilkfollow. Frequent reference 
to this material will gfeatly assist the student in all his evalu- 
ation of future political events. 


Our Nation’s Health (pp. 10, 11) 


The question of medical care at public expense is this 
year’s national high school debate topic selected by the 
National University Extension Association and the National 
Forensic League. The official wording of the question is: 

“Resolved: That the Federal Government should provide 
a system of complete medical care available to all citizens at 
public expense.” 

Important arguments on both sides of this question ate in 
the article. Before setting.up your schedule for handling the 
debate, we suggest that students make a close study of the 
article together with the charts and picture on pages 8 and 9. 

If there are no back copies of Scholastic Magazines avail- 
able in your school, write us for the following ones which 
will give you all the necessary material on which to build 
your class project: Senior Scholastic (Teachers Edition) 

March 4, April 1, May 6, 1946, each 20c. 

* Other References of Note: 
Congressional. Digest, Congressional Digest Corp., 726 


Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Aug.-Sept. 
1946, 50c. 
Free Medical Care, by Clarence A. Peters, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. $1.25. 
Who Can Afford Health?, by Beulah Amidon, Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N Y., 1945, 10c. 





JUNIOR FORUMS 


An exciting educational project is being sponsored by 
Dr. Samuel Steinberg, Chairman of Social Studies, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. The techniques of public de- 
bate are familiar to teachers and students through the Town 
Meeting of the Air and similar public service programs. In 
these Junior Forums the guiding principles of public debate 
have been adapted successfully to classroom and assembly 
practices. 

In no way is this an extra-curricular activity. No added 
time is required of the teacher, and the honor students who 
direct and guide the discussions merely take the issues of 
the class room before the student body. 

The only rehearsals are a few regular periods devoted to 
the topic, at which time the group quizzes the speakers 
and moderator, picks flaws in their prepared papers and 
generally toughens them for the assembly to follow. 

In the general assembly the two sides of the question are 
presented, time is allotted for debate between the speakers, 
and then questions are invited from the floor. 

We attended one of these forums directed by Mr. Philip 
Locker, Instructor of European History. The topic for de- 
bate was: “What Should Be Our Relationship with Russia?” 
The forty minutes was a lively testimonial to Mr. Locker’s 
impartial teaching. His speakers challenged their audience 
with mature comments and well documented facts in such 
a manner as provoked the most, healthy reactions. We in 
America should have no qualms for democracy or for the 
democratic processes when high school students can in this 
voluntary fashion make the first forty minutes of their school 
day such a vital experience. 

Later Dr. Steinberg voiced the guiding principle of this 
project, and cast a bright light on the best way to handle 
today’s absorbing issues. They are not just high sounding 
words of an educator, but are. words which-have been prac- 
tically activated in the lives of the students. This is what fe 
said: “Let us judge controversial issues in terms of the 
evaluated criteria which are distilled from the history and 
ideals of America.” 

We urge teachers to write Dr. Steinbeyg for his project 
outline, and for his clear-headed me‘hod for putting on 
Junior Forums. (Please enclose postage.) The plans can be 
adapted to any subject, and in any type of school. 

This material may be obtained on request of Dr. Samuel 
Steinberg, Chairman of Social Studies, Stuyvesant High 
School, Ist Ave. and 15th St., New York. City. 








SENT SCHOLASTIC miblished week: Gree oa except school holidays, at Christmas and Mid-year. ‘Entered as 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


J October 21, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Nuremberg — Milestone in World Law: After«a trial 
lasting 'a year, Nazi war criminals face their verdict. 

The Budget and the National Debt: How can we 
achieve a balanced budget? A visualized study. 

The Supreme Court and the Bill of Rights, by Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager. 

“Thank You, Mr. President,” the inside story of Presi- 
dential press conferences, from our Washington 
correspondent. 

|} Who’s Who in the News: Sir Alexander Cadogan, 

* Charles Ross, Chief Justice Fred Vinson. 

Worse Than the Atomic Bomb: A Science feature. 


For English Classes 

Mr. Bolton’s Birthday —A_ biographical sketch by 
James Norman Hall, co-author of Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 

The Jugglers — A Poetry article on the technical aspects 
of writing poetry. 

Henry V — A two-page presentation of stills from the 
great Olivier movie. 

Young Voices — Essay and Humor. 

First Day Finish — A story of Jessamyn West, from 
The Friendly Persuasion. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Three Boys Who Fought Back 


40-Minute Lesson Plan 
THE BOYS 


Winn Shelton and “I” in “As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap,” 


by Jesse Stuart; Ben Kuroki in “The Boy from Nebraska,” 
by Millard Lampell. 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What other people had done to the boys 
2. Character of the three boys 


3. How each boy solved the problem of “getting even” 


4. How well their actions “paired off” 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


How well do you take it when some one has been mean 
to you, has hurt your feelings, injured you in some way 
intending to do just that? Do you get angry and start 
scheming to get even with him? You've probably heard lots 
of advice on what to do. The~Bible recommends “turning 
the other cheek.” In the Old Testament is the principle of 
“an eye for an.eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Let’s find out 
how the three boys in. this week’s story and radio play 
handle the problem. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What cause did each boy have for feeling “sore”? 
Ben Kuroki never knows when he’s gcing to run into 


somebody like the salesman on the train who thinks he's a” 


“yellow-bellied sneak.” He may walk past the barber shop 
with the sign “Japs Keep Out You Rats”; his name may 
be painted out of the honor roll; his friend may be a 
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barn because he is employed. Insults to Ben may come at 
any moment and keep coming over and over. 

Winn Shelton had been piled onto by two boys and 
beaten. As he tells about it the fight wasn’t fair and he’s 
had a grudge against the Skinner boys ever since. 

His cousin has been kept from playing with Martha. Her 
father is a strict, religious man who has rigid ideas about 
boys and girls playing together. 


2. What kind of person is each of the boys? 


All three of them are farm boys. All of them have grown 
up in simple country homes. Winn and his cousin have prob- 
ably had an easier time growing up than Ben has had be- 
cause even before the war he had the problems of a first 
generation Japanese. 

Ben “faces up” to the saleman’s~ prejudice. He doesn’t 
try to argue or contradict; he doesn’t offer to fight. Later 
he offers to move from the room he and Bates have been 
assigned to. He accepts each situation without showing 
resentment. He seems tq have learned that he is helpless 
in the face of prejudice which refuses to judge him as a 
fine individual and shuns him as a member of an enemy 
group. He goes along steadily and courageously expend- 
ing himself for the ideals of the country in which he was 
born. 

Winn nurses his grievance. He doesn’t come out openly 
and fight back. He.‘steals and scliemes to get even in an 
underhanded way. Winn is sneaky and sly. 

His cousin follows Winn’s lead. He lets himself be talked 
into doing what he knows is wrong. If you were Martha 
would you like him better because he did a mean trick but 
out of affection for you? Are both boys equally guilty? 


3. What is the result of the action of each boy? 


You have to take a long view of Ben’s achievement. He 
probably doesn’t make a dent in the prejudice of a person 
like the salesman. But on the other hand, an honest fellow 
like Bates respects his bravery and. skill. Ben contributes 
more than his share to a record of fineness and accomplish- 
ment which eventually adds up to a strong argument 
against prejudice. He’s doing it not just for himself or for 
other Japanese-Americans, but for all foreign-born Ameri- 
cans. 

Winn’s schemes blow up in his face. He is shown up in 
his true colors and is made to pay the price of his own 
mean trick. 

His cousin pays the same price in spite of the fact that 
he didn’t go into the scheme with the same meanness that 
Winn felt. In a way his punishment is greater because he 
appears to others to: have been a strawberry thief like Winn. 
What do you think the relations between the two boys 
will be in the future? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz,” page 12 


I. Social Service State: 1-(b); 2-(d); 3-(a); 4-(a); 5-(d): 
6-(b); 7-(b); 8-(a). 

Il. Who’s Who: 4; 5; 1; 6; 2; 3. 

Ili. U.S. Foreign Policy: 1-(F); 2-(T); 3-(F); 44(T); 5-(T); 
6-(F); 7-(F); 8-(T). e 

IV. Pictures to Guide You: -comllets 2-therapy. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits,” page 24 


What Makes a Good Story: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4F; 5-T; 6-T; T-F 
8-F; 9-F; 10-T; 11-F; 12-T. 
Big Shoulders: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c. 


’ 











An Easy Method of Determining Whether 
Pay Increases Have Kept Pace 
with Advancing Living Costs 


gets talk about salaries. Let us look at your salary in par- 
ticular, Your salary has probably gone up since 1939. 
But has the increase kept pace with the rising cost of living? 
You don’t think so. Do you really know exactly what rising 
costs are doing to the buying power of your dollars? 

The most exact measure of purchasing power is the U. S. 
Labor Department’s Consumers’ Price Index compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, You have seen it in the 
papers crawling up point by point. When last reported on 
July 15, 1946, it had reached 140, 

We wondered just what that meant. So we put this ques- 
tion to Dr. F. G. Cornell, Chief,*Research and Statistica] 
Service, U. S. Office of Educatiori: “Can you give us a 
formula or series of steps by which a teacher can tell what 
has happened to the actual value of salaries? \ 


Six Easy Steps 
Dr. Cornell very graciously supplies a formula. This does 
more than show the reduced purchasing power of your 1946 
dollars. It shows what you need to receive in order to “break 
even” with your pre-war salary rate. Also the percentage 
difference in the red or black. 
1. Your present annual salary 
2. Your salary just_before the war 
8. Present equivalent of pre-war sal- 
ary would be (Item 2 x 1.40): 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 
(either increase or decrease) 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 
6. Per cent increase or decrease’ in 
real income (divide Item 5 by 
Item 3): 
How this works in the case of Teacher X. 


1. Present annual salary $2,206 
2. Salary before the war 1,500 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would 

be: (Item 2 x 1.40) 2,100 
4. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (plus) 100 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 10,000 
6.“Per cent increase in real income (divide 

Item 5 by item 3) 4.8% 


+ Teacher X. has had a 4.8 per cent increase in real in- 
come, allowance having been made for the increase in cost 
of livigg. 

Taxes Not Included 
These figures do not take taxes into consideration. For 
a typical teacher with one dependent, Frank K. Shuttle- 
worth estimates income taxes as $49 in 1941-42. The cur- 
rent figure is probably three times larger. 


What’s happened 
to your $alary? 


Now let us look at Teacher Y who has received an in- 
creasé of $400. 


1. Present annual salary $1,900 
2. Salary just betore the war 1,500" 
3. Present equivalent of pre-war salary would 

be (Item 2 x ].40): 2,100 
4.. Subtract Item 3 from Item 1 (minus) 200 
5. Multiply Item 4 by 100 20,000 
6. Pex cent decrease in real income (divide 

Item 5 by Item 3) (minus) 9.5% 


Teacher Y has had a decrease of 9.5 per cent in buying 
power, as compared to pre-war standards. In order to “break 
even” with his pre-war income (not counting taxes) Teacher 
Y needs a salary increase of 11 per cent, or $200. 

Above we were concerned with finding your percentage 
difference — plus or minus — for 1946, as compared to pre- 
war salary levels. To find out what should be added to 
your pre-war salary“to make it break even in purchasing 
power in 1946, simply multiply your pre-war salary by 1.40. 


Some Answers to Questions 
These figures still leave us some unanswered questions: 
Q: Is the national price index of 1.40 accurate for you? 


A: No. The indea varies from place to place. It is an 
“average” index based on average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rent and services, weighed by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
workers in large cities. As such it cannot accurately reflect 
the increase in cost according to your particular personal 
budget. Consult in your library the latest Monthly Labor 
Review. 


COST OF LIVING 


REAL INCOMES = DOLLAR INCOMES 





Chart by Frank K. Shuttleworth 


Fifty-five year trend in teacher income. Pacing indus- | 
trial wages for many years, it now falls far behind. 
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Q: Does the price index cover all important factors? 


A: No, Says the Labor Department: “The Index only 
partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, 
availability of consumer goods, etc. . . . the over-all ad- 
justment for the period Jan. 1941 to Sept. 1945 would total 
approximately 5 points.” 


Q: Have increases in teacher salaries kept pace with the 
increase in cost of living? 


A: Contrary to usual assumptions, the answer is, “Yes, 
almost.” 


\ 1939 1946 
Average teacher salary $1,441 $1,900(Est.) 
Consumer’s price index 100 140* 
Teacher salary index 100 


132 
* In May, 1946, it was 132. : 


Q: How do teacher salaries compare with industrial 
worker salaries? 


A: The latest national industrial-worker average is $43.00 
per week. If the industrial worker works 52 weeks his in- 
come would be $2,241.20. But this figure makes no allow- 
ances for stoppages due to strikes or material shortages. 
The average teacher salary for a 36-week work year is 
$52.50. 


Q: Have industrial worker wages risen faster? 


A: Yes. Straight time industrial wages are 60.2 per cent 
above 1939. A comparable rise would put teacher salary 
average at $2,308.48. ; 

Shuttleworth says: “During the nineteen twenties and 


thirties the salaries of teachers exceeded the annual earn- , 


ings of wage workers by more than $200 a year; during 
the past four years the annual earnings of wage workers 
have exceeded the salaries of teachers by more than $450 a 
year.” 

Points to Remember 


These facts hit all of us in a tender spot — the pocket 
book, Taken by themselves they can be depressing. They 
should be taken in reference to other factors: 

1. The teacher shortage will certainly continue for five or 
more years. It will force further salary increases. 

2. World War II cost us about 300 billion dollars, Full 
production will not relieve each and every one of us from 
paying that debt. We pay not alone through taxes but also 
through reduced standards of living. 

3. Remember that industrial worker salaries, though 
higher, are not as stable as teacher salaries. 

4. Alvin Hanson, famous Harvard economist, points out 
that the long range trend in America is that of constantly 
rising salaries and wages while maintaining fairly steady 
price levels. If this is true we can look for a recession of 
the present high price levels. Current salary increases, if 
retained, would then become real in terms of purchasing 
power instead of fictional. 

5. Growth of unionism means a stabilization of indus- 
trial worker annual income at relatively high levels. Educa- 
tion welcomes this. But boards of education and taxpayers 
must recognize that this social trend diminishes the stability 


value that once made teaching attractive even though sal- 


aries were low. Grudging pittance increases in teacher salary 
levels will not reverse the shocking drop in enrollments of 


_ young people preparing for teaching, 





ARL BOLANDER and his wife are the only people we 
know who have no home. Their address is an Oldsmo- 
bile car that has rolled 230,000 miles. ‘ 
. Karl Bolander is a modern Johnny Appleseed with these 
differences: Where Johnny planted appleseeds; Karl plants 
art. 


Karl is director of Scholastic Art Awards,’ the world’s 
largest art exhibition. Approximately 100,000 high school 
students participate. 

Karl just came in from a six-week round trip to the West 
Coast via Boston, Richmond, Raleigh, Nashville, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Cheyenne, Denver, and 
Chicago. “I’m a year or more ahead of schedule,” he said 
proudly. He referred to the Bolander ten-year plan. 

That plan began in 1941. In the previous year the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburgh found itself buried to the 
eaves in 45,000 paintings submitted for Scholastic Awards. 
Regional exhibitions were needed to. make preliminary selec- 
tions. Mr. Robinson, Scholastic Magazines publisher, knew 
one man who could establish them — Karl Bolander. 

His goal is that within 10 years the fine creative art of 
American boys 1nd girls will go on display in regional exhi- 
bitions in every state. This~year he can report that 43 re- 
gions in 33 sta.es will hold regional Scholastic Art Exhibi- 
tions. Major department stores present the exhibitions in 
association with art teacher committees. Eleven new states 
came in this year. 

Karl Bolander is remarkable in many ways. 

In driving 230,000 miles he has never had an accident. 

Karl is a hobbyist. He has 246 separate hobbies, ranging 
from collecting tea bag labels to buttons to shells to stamps 
and pictures’ of fences — 400 different kinds of fences! 

Most of his col- 
lections Karl | Pascoe “ 
stores in Ohio. sounn a SUES 
But some he car- 
ries in his unique 
car, Because he 
and his wife, 
Marian, live in 
their Oldsmobile, 
they make it 
homelike. The dashboard looks like a mantelpiece decorated 
with desert plants and decorative shells. There is a vase 
for fresh flowers. 

Everywhere he goes Karl Bolander seeks recognition for 
the work of art teachers. Next spring the harvest of their 
labors and his will again go on display in the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in the 20th annual 
National High School Art Exhibition, 

Ten to thirty years hence the world will hail some new 
American masters of art. Few will know, perhaps not even 
the masters themselves, that the seeds of their success were 
planted by a man and his wife who lived in a red Oldsmobile 
and traveled the length and breadth of the United States 


to preach faith in youth and in art. 
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Olivier 
ney 


if 1594 an ambitious young actor-writer became: script 

director of London’s leading theater guild. He found in 
the repertory files certain patriotic historical pageants. These 
chronicles proclaimed. that English yeomen led by good 
English kings were* unbeatable. That was music to the 
ears of men who only six years earlier had smashed the 
Spanish Armada and thus wiped out the only serious chal- 
lenge to the rise of England to be a world power. 

Finding serious gaps in his chronicle play collections, the 
young actor-writer, William Shakespeare, borrowed or 
bought a popular recent history of Holinshed and went to 
work, He wrote the dramas of Richard III, Richard II, and 
Henry IV. In the latter he introduced a “Senator Claghorn” 
character named Falstaff. Falstaff became the rage of Lon- 
don. Heeding popular demand, Shakespeare carried the fat 
rogue over into Henry IV, part Il. Then Queen Elizabeth 
commanded him to make Falstaff fall in love. So he wrote 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

He still had one king tu go to complete the history cycle. 
With his tongue ever so lightly in his cheek he finished the 
series in a Rule Britannia blaze of glory called Henry V, 
and he finished off blustering old Falstaff. 





Top Costume Drama 


Laurence Olivier, as actor and director, makes Henry V 
a far better motion picture than it ever was a play. In 
Olivier’s hands it becomes an early English Cavalcade; a 
16th century Birth of a Nation. Here is a film that glamor- 
izes the Bard. Students who groan over Shakespeare will 
suddenly find him an Elizabethan Frank Capra. The orches- 
tra in the gallery plays Elizabethan music. Blank verse 
becomes clever dialogue. 

Olivier embodies Shakespeare's portrait of the ideal king; 
the last bright flower of dying feudalism. The cloud of 
English arrows darkening the sky and the smoke billowing 
from a primitive cannon foreshadow the doom of knights in 
shining armor and a whole social system. 


Study Guide Available 


Should students be prepared for Henry V in any way? 
We put this question to a group of teachers, Their final 
judgment was: “Say nothing; let the students see the film. 
Discussion will flow easier when spurred by pleasure and 
curiosity.” 

To help you be ready for the flood of questions, we list 
books and other classroom aids. We also quote from a free 
Henry V Study Guide prepared by Max Herzberg. Study 
Guide copies are available free from your loca] theater or 
from Scholastic Teacher. 


wi. noble lines, the stirring chronicle 
of kings, the Theater, are Shakespeare’s. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SCREEN 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Principal, Weequahic High School 
Newark, N. J. 


One of our ablest scholars — Protessor Allardyce Nicoll, 
who holds the chair of the history of drama at Yale — has 
recently emphasized the remarkable kinship that may be 
found between the Elizabethan theater for which Shake- 
speare produced his masterpieces and the vast stages on 
which modern movies are produced, Note what Shakespeare 
himself says at the very start of Henry V about the limita- 
tions of the Globe Theater in which the play was being 
given: 

“But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold tc bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques eee 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


Particularly those plays of Shakespeare which chron 
historical events lend themselves admirably to the methods 
and spirit of movie production — and Henry V, above all, 
offers every advantage to’ cinematic production. It will be 
generally acknowledged that Laurence Olivier, in this 
highly skied production, has taken advantage in full of 
his opportunity both as director and leading actor. Here 
Henry V lives brilliantly. With utmost reverence for Shake- 
speare the dramatist and the poet, Olivier has transformed a 
stage masterpiece into a screen masterpiece. 

Not long ago an American officer, on leave in London, 
had the opportunity of seeing an early showing of Henry V; 
and he wrote down his vivid impressions of what he found 
a deeply moving performance: 

“Tonight I went to see the new movie Henry V — and it's 
one of the best. It does‘two things — gives the play and 
shows the Elizabethan theater, It starts with a playbill flut- 
tering through the blue, announcing a performance at the 
Globe of Henry V on May the first, 1599. Then the cameras 
wander over 16th-century London to the Globe itself, 
just in time to see the flag go up to tell people in the City, 
across the river, that a performance is about to be given. 
You see the people gather, the orange girls, the nobles on 
the stage, the play begin — with a few shots behind the 
stage, Then, imperceptibly, as at a theater, you come to lose 


awareness of the stage and are absorbed by the action, 


which you accept as real. The sets lose their staginess, and 


the actors stop playing to the audience, and you are in the § 


battle of Agincourt — magnificently done.” 
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Henry V opens with the camera swinging over 
Elizabethan London, across the Thames, swooping 
down on the Globe Theater in Bankside. The 
flag goes up, the orchestra assembles in a 
gallery, groundlings throng in, courtiers take 
seats on the stage, the prompter puts on his 
glasses, the page displays the play title, and 
Narrator emerges from the curtains. ‘Let us,” he 
says, “on your imaginary forces work.” Early 
Henry V scenes take place entirely in the Globe. 
Then the camera, accepting Narrator’s invitation, 
takes to the field and court, presenting in tech- 
nicolor the clash of French and British forces ut 
Agincourt. 

You will enjoy Henry V. You will also find 
it useful in both English and social studies 
classes. Although the chronicle plays are seldom 
taught in high school, Henry V will arouse 
student appreciation of other Shakespeare works. 
It will heighten interest in English history and 
social problems. Henry V will be shown in most 
major cities this fall and winter. 


. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Kodachrome Slides 


The Beale collection, made from hand- 
painted glass slides of paintings by Joseph 
Boggs Beale. Kodachromes (2” x2’) de- 
pict famous scenes and characters from 
Shakespeare’s plays: As You Like It, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet. 50 to 60 cents each. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Recordings 


Victor Records: Scenes from Shake- 
speare’s Plays by Otis Skinner and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner (Album, $3.50). Macbeth, 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson (Al- 
bum, $5.25). Henry VI, Gloucester’s So- 
liloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Hamlet, 
Soliloquy, John Barrymore ($1). Education 
Dept., Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Columbia Records: Orson Welles and 
Mercury Theater series, with accompanying 
texts—Julius Caesar ($12.85), Macbeth 
($10.85), Merchant of Venice ($13.85), 
Twelfth Night ($11.85). Columbia Record- 
ing Corp., New York. 


Radio Scripts 

“Interviews with the Past” Series, 15- 
minute scripts which may be borrowed for 
period not exceeding four weeks. Inter- 
view with William Shakespeare (No. 15), 
Interview with Queen Elizabeth (No. 17). 
Dramatizations in which celebrities return 
to earth to be interviewed by four high 
school students for their school paper. Pro- 
duction notes and bibliographies included 
with each.script. Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, Federal: Radio Education Com- 
mittee, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


illustrative Material 
The Folger Shakespeare Library Prints 
(full-tone collotype, in folder): Shake- 
speare’s London (18 prints, 50-cents), The 
Shakespearean Theatre (12 prints, 50 
cents). Visscher’s View- of London, 1616 


(38x 10” print suitable for wall display 
or framing, 50 cents). Photographs: 
Theatre, stage, Old London Bridge (75 
cents each). Post-cards (full-tone collo- 
type): Library building, Window of the 
Seven Ages of Man, Stage of Shakespear- 
ean Theatre, Shakespeare’s Birthplace, 
Globe Theatre, London Bridge (5 cents 
each). Set of nine cards depicting scenes 
from Shakespeare’s plays carved on the 
main facade, 25 cents. 

Order the above from The Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington 3, D.C. Mail 
orders must be accompanied by check or 
money order, covering cost of postage. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Portfolios, 
a survey of cultural history through repro- 
ductions of selected works of art with text: 
No. 1. Elizabethan England, Franklin B. 
Williams, 1939. 41 plates 12” x 16%’, with 
explanatory captions and 36-page text. 
($5.20 postpaid). Send mail orders to 
Sales Desk, Museum-of Fine Arts, Boston 
15, Mass. 

Film Music 


National Film Music Council—Special 
Release! Music in Henry V. An analysis of 
William Walton’s masterly score played by 
the London Symphony Orchestra. This 
mimeographed pamphlet also has biographi- 
cal and critical notes on the composer and 
his work. National Film Music Council, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. ~ 


SUGGESTED READING 

History of King Henry the Fifth by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited with notes by 
William J. Rolfe. This standard text is wide- 
ly recommended for its notes and critical 
comment. 

William Shakespeare’s Henry V, An In- 
terpretation of the Photoplay, by Max J. 
Herzberg.: This guide is in two parts: 
Shakespeare and the Photoplay, Questions 
for Students. 

Film and Theatre by Allardyce Nicoll. 
Chapter I, “Shakespeare and the Cinema,” 
presents a parallelism between the Eliza- 
bethan theater and the modern cinema. 


“Agincourt,” famous poem by Michael 
Drayton (contemporary of Shakespeare). 
In The Oxford Book of English Verse. 

The Life of William Shakespeare by Sir 
Sidney Lee. Authoritative biography by an 
English scholar. - 

A Life of William Shakespeare by Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Authoritative biography by 
an American scholar, now director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Shakespeare and the Actors by Arthur 
Colby Sprague. An account showing how 
Shakespeare has been interpreted on the 
stage. 

Shakespeare’s Audience by Alfred B. 
Harbage. A description of theater-goers in 
the days of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Without Tears by Margaret 


. Webster. The well-known director’s discus- 


sion of Shakespearean productions and the 
problems presented by individual plays. 

The Globe Play-House by John Cran- 
ford Adams. A detailed account of the de- 
sign and equipment of the famous theatre. 

Life and Work of the People of England, 
The Sixteenth Century, by Dorothy Hartley 
and Margaret M. Elliot. A pictorial record 
of the social life of the century from con- 
temporary sources. 

The Story of English Kings According 
to Shakespeare by James J. Burns. Vivid 
portrayals of England’s early kings through 
Shakespeare’s historical plays. 

Gentleman of Stratford by John Brophy. 
A modern novelist weaves a story around 
authentic facts about Shakespeare. 


Recently Published 


Political Characters of Shakespeare by 
John Palmer. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1946. $4.75. The former dramatic 
critic of the London Saturday Review dis- 
cusses five plays (Julius Caesar, Rich- 
ard II, Richard III, Henry V, Cori- 
alanus) and their characters as they face 
and meet dramatic political situations. 

Shakespeare’s History Plays by E. M. W. 
Tillyard. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1946. $3. Scholarly discussion. 
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First-Aid For Debaters 


Bibliography on Medical Care at Public Expense 


VERY year for the benefit of all our 
readers we present materials to help 
study the national high school debate 
topic selected -by the National University 
Extension Association. The topic for 1946-7 
is Medical Care at Public Expense. It is a 
subject of timely importance not only to 
debaters and speech teachers, but to those 
in the Social Studies and English fields. 
For pro and con arguments and other fea- 
tures on the question see pages 5-9 of 
Senior Scholastic this week. Titis selected 
bibliography covers only pamphlets and 
articles that have appeared in the past four 
years. Additional current referehces will 
appear from time to time. 


PAMPHLETS 


Copies of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
(“National Health Act” —S. 1606, H.R. 4730), 
now under consideration in Congress, and of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(S. 191), signed by President Truman August 13, 
1946, may be obtained by addressing your Con- 
gressman, or the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Abolishing Private Medical Practice 
J. M. Pratt. 26 p. 1944. National Physicians 
Committee fér the Extension of Medical 
Service, Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago 2, free. 
Condemns medical and hospitalization pro- 
visions of Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Elements of a State Medical Care Plan. 
C. H. Hamilton. 7 p. Department of Rural 
Sociology. North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., free. 

Health Care for Americans. C. E. A. 
Winslow. (Pam. No. 104) 31 p. 1945. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., 10c. Presents unified 
national program for medical care. 

Health Plan for the State of New York. 
L. H. Pink. 20 p. 1946. Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., free. 

Health Program for America. (Social 
Action, v. 11, no. 9) 40 p. 1945. Council 
for Social Action, 289 4th Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 15c. ; 

It Can’t Be Done! 6 p. 1948. Medicai 
Society of the State of New York, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., free. 
Unfavorable comment on Wagner-Murray 
bill. 

Labor's Program to Socialize Medicine 
Internationally. 12 p. 1945. Medical Eco- 
nomics, Inc., Rutherford, N. J., 5c. Reprint 
from Medical Economies, Nov. 1945. 

Medical Profession in Postwar Society. 
(Series 3, no. 9) 28 p. 1944. New York 
University Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, 82 Washington Place, New York 3, 
N. Y.; 30c. Future of medical practice; by 
M. Fishbein; Group medical practice, by 
K. Roberts. 

Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Pro- 
gram. 34 p. 1944. Medical Administration 
Service,- 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., 10c. 

What Private Medicine Costs the Aver- 
age American. Gerhard Hirschfield. 6 p. 


1946. Insurance Economics Society of 
America, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., free. Reprint from Medical Economics, 
Mey 1946. 
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Dec. 9, 1944. 

“Federalized Medicine.” 
22:102, Dec. 6. 1943, 

“Free Choice of Physician and the Fee- 
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“Government and Medical Care.” M. M, 
Davis. Nation, 159:498-9, Oct. 21, 1944. 

“Health for the Nation.” Report of the 
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1945. 

“Improving Our Health Facilities.” 
W. P. Dearing. Journal of Home Eco- 
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“Individual Versus Group Medical Care.” 
Tria] of the American Medical Association 
on charges of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Scientific Monthly, 52:289-90, 
March 1942, 

“Justice and the Future of Medicine.” 
Abridged. W. Berge. American Journal of 
Public Health, 36:62-4, Jan. 1946. 

“Medical Care and Public Health.” 
G. Baehr. Vital Speeches, 12:249-52, Feb. 
1, 1946. 

“Medical Care by Politics.” F. DeAr- 
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mond. Nation’s Business, 31:68, Oct. 1943. 

“Medical Care for All Americans.” J. E. 
Murray. New Republic, 111:39-41, July 
10, 1944. 

“Medical Care for All.” Science News 
Letter. 46:388, Dec. 16, 1944. 

“Medical Care for the American People; 
Keep Health Above Partisan Politics.” 
R. L. Wilbur. Vital Speeches, 6:458-60, 
May 15, 1940. 

“Medical Care in a National Health 
Program.” Official statement of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. American 
Journal of Public Health, 34:1252-6, Dec. 
1944. 

“Medical Services of. the Future.’ 
Thomas Parran. Yale Review, 35, no. 3; 
385-98, March 1946. 

“Medicine and Politics.” J. M. Morse. 
Nation, 158:676-8, June 10, 1944. 

“Milestone in Health Progress.” Presi- 
dent Truman’s program. M. M. Davis, Sur- 
vey Graphic, 34:485-6, Dec. 1945. 

“Mistaken Claims for Socialized Medi- 
cine.” A. M. Simons. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, p. 9, Sept. 22, 1945. 

“Must It Be Socialized Medicine? What 
the Profession Must Do to Preserve Its 
Freedom.” Commonweal, 40:558-63, Sept. 
29, 1944; Discussion, 41:145-9; Dec. 15, 
1944. 

“Nation’s Health.” President’s message 
and bills now before Congress. American 
Journal of Public Health, 36:276-80. 
March, 1946. 

“New Programs for Medical Care and 
the American Medical Association.” R. L. 
Sensenich. Hygeia, 23:278-9, April 1945 

“Our Public Health Challenge; Summary 
of Opinion Research Corporation Survey.” 
G. B. Duncan. Hygeia. 22:423-5, June 
1944. 

“Postwar Planning for Medical Service.” 
M. Fishbein. Hygeia, 21:852-3, Dec. 1943. 

“Preliminary Report on a National Pro- 
gram for Medical Care.” American Journal 
of Public Health, 34:984-8, Sept. 1944. 

“Proposed Canadian National Health 
Bill.” J. J. Heagerty. American Journal of 
Public Health, 34:117-22, Feb. 1944. 

“Proposed Extension of the Social Se- 
curity Program.” Editorial on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. Hygeia, 21:708-9, Oct. 
1943. 

“Public Health, Public Medical Care, 
and Public Welfare.” American Journal of — 
Public Health, 34:989-90, Sept. 1944. 

“Public’s Health.” Statement of Commit- 
tee of Physicians for the improvement of 
medical care. Survey, 79:218, Aug. 1943. 

“Realities of Socialized Medicine.” H. E. 
Sigerist. Atlantic Monthly, 163:794-804, 
June 1939; Discussion, 164:194-9, Aug. * 
1939. 

“State as Medicine-Man; British National 
Health Scheme.” E. L. Stowell, 19th Cen- ~ 
tury and After, 137:271-6, June 1945 2 

“States Are Feeling the Heat.” Saturday © 
Evening Post, 217:108, May 19, 1945. E 

“What Is Socialized Medicine?” Distinc- — 
tion between state medicine and health 
insurance. A. J. Altmeyer. Journal of Home 
Economics, 38-90, Feb. 1946. 

“What’s Wrong with Medical Practice?” 
W. Kaempffert. American Mercury, 57:557- 
63, Nov. 1943. : 
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WOTP 


[TF YOU are an NEA member -you have added reason to 

be proud of your organization. You can be proud because 
NEA enterprise and leadership recently brought together 
spokesmen for the teachers in 28 nations. 

Unlike some other international meetings you could name, 
this two week conference resolved its differences peaceably. 
And it laid the framework for an international organization 
through which the teachers of the world can speak of in- 
ternational affairs and mutual interests. The name of the 
ew organization is World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. WOTP for short. 

You are going to hear about WOTP. You can think of it 
as a teacher’s international bridge. If you want to know 
what fellow teachers in other nations are doing and thinking 
WOTP proposes to help you. Suppose you want to work 
for international understanding. Or that you would like to 
be an exchange teacher or travel abroad. WOTP plans to 
serve you and other One World-minded teachers. WOTP 
will be a bridge many teachers will travel for many different 
purposes. 

I talked to many delegates from other countries assembled 
at the IBM Homestead guest house overlooking a peaceful 
green New~York valley at Endicott. They eanrestly want 
to work with other teachers for peace because they suffered 
personally by war. Take Charles E. Caton of England. A 


WOTP delegates in action at Endicott, New York.. Left 
to right: Jose Luis Figueroa, Mexico; F. L. Schlagle, 
U. S.; Carlos Montano Daza, Bolivia; Fernando Tude ze 
Souza, Brazil; Chang Tao-chih, China; George R. 
Parker, England; Gerard F. Hyppolite, Haiti. 


International Business Machines 











is Born 


W orld Orguntemion of the 
Teaching Profession Will Be an 
International Bridge for Teachers” 


German bomb literally brought his house down over his 
head. He had to live three months in his school. He is still 
without a house. “It’s no good, you know,” he said. The 
broad bracelet worn by Czech delegate Mrs. Pastrnkova 
covered a Nazi prison camp tattoo. Poland’s Wojcicki told 
how three fellow teachers who worked with him in the un- 
derground had been murdered. From Bolivia came Carlos 
Daza with a story of a teacher pay increase demand that 
overthrew a dictatorship. 

The 28 delegations represented organizations totalling 
more than 1,500,000 teachers. They drafted a constitution 
to carry out four major purposes: 1, to make the highest 
standards of full and free education available to all with- 
out discrimination; 2, to improve the professional] status of 
teachers and protect their rights; 3, to promote world-wide 
peace; 4, to advise organs of the United Nations. 

You can join WOTP individually if-you want to. Louis 
Wald, a Brooklyn teacher, became the first member. Voting, 
however, will be by national members. U. S. would- have a 
delegation of five but only one vote. Dues from member 
groups will support WOTP’s international secretariat. De- 
tails will be found in the NEA Journal. Preparations for the 
next meeting at which the constitution would be adopted 
are intrusted to a Preparatory Commission chairmaned by 
F. L. Schlagle, former NEA president. William G. Carr, 
NEA associate director, who paved the way for this initial 
meeting, continues as secretary ex-officio. 

The Endicott meeting threw the girders across the chasms _ 


_ separating teachers of the world. By next year at this time 


the WOTP international teachers bridge should be ready 
for traffic. — W.D.B. 
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HE Greeks had a word for it, anthol- 

ogia; that is, “flower gathering.” 

Where the Greeks had one Anthol- 
ogy containing about 4,500 poems we 
have many. More than 30 blossomed 
within the last six months. So Scholastic 
Teacher presents this guide to the fresh- 
est publishers’ bouquets. 

Heading the list is A Little Treasury 
of Modern Poetry, English and Ameri- 
can (Scribner, $2.75), edited by Oscar 
Williams. The poet-editor here presents 
“the best poems written during the past 
50 years,” with nearly 450 poems repre- 
senting 148 authors. More specialized 
is The Music Makers (Ackerman, $3.75), 
compiled by Stanton Arthur Coblentz. 
Collecting two decades of American 
lyric poetry, War and the Poet (Devin- 
Adair, $3), is an “Anthology of Poetry 
Expressing Man's Attitudes to War 
from Ancient Times to the Present.” 

Short-fiction anthologies bloom most 
vigorously. Two well-known annuals are 
now making their appearance: The 
Best American Short Stories of 1946 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), edited by Mar- 
tha Foley; O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1946 (Doubleday, 
$2.50), edited by Herschel Brickell. 

A new anthology of horror stories is 
entitled And the Darkness Falls (World, 
$2.75) — and who has a better right to 
be its editor than Boris Karloff? Who 
Knocks? sets the mood for “Twenty 
Masterpiéces of the Spectral for the 
Connoisseur,” Will Cuppy, murder story 
reviewer, edits Murder Without Tears 
(Sheridan House, $3). 

For the -science-minded there are 
Best of Science Fiction (Crown, $3), 
and Adventures in Time and Space 
(Random House, $2.95). 

Railroads, doctors, and animals rival 
cabbages and kings in other new short 
story collections: Headlights and Mark- 
ers (Creative Age, $2.75), “An Anthol- 
ogy of Railroad Stories”; A Treasury of 
Doctor Stories (Fell, $3); Animal Tales 
(Knopf, $5), “An Anthology of Animal 
Literature of All Countries” edited by 
Ivan T. Sanderson, artist-naturalist. Mr. 
Sanderson’s paintings illustrate 31 stor- 
ies. 

Great American Short Novels (Dial 
Press, $4), edited by William Phillips, 
contains eight novelettes, with authors 
ranging from Herman Melville to Ger- 
trude Stein. 

“Great Teachers (Rutgers Univ. Press, 


zsh Book Bouquets [ 


The Greeks Had a Word for Them 


$3.50), and Great Prisoners (Dutton, 
$4.95), are unique. The first contains 
portrayals written by their students. 
This academic procession ranges from 
Woodrow Wilson to Sigmund Freud. 
Great Prisoners is literature written 
while the writers were in prison, on 
trial, or under sentence of death. Selec- 
tions range from Socrates to Sacco and 
Vanzetti, from James I of Scotland to 
Francois Villon. 

Significant writing from two maga- 
zines will be found in The Partisan 
Reader (Dial Press, $3.75), €rom the 
“Partisan Review,” and Horizon Stories 
(Vanguard Press, $2.50), from the 
English magazine, “Horizon.” 

Humor continues popular. Humor of 
America (Appleton-Century, $1.60) by 
Max J. Herzberg and Leon Mones is 
especially designed for use as a high 
school textbook. A Treasury of Sports 


. Humor (Lantern Press, $3.00), con- 


tains 37 stories and essays about every 
popular sport. Newest Pocketbook an- 
thology is Pocketbook of Humorous 
Verse (Pocket Books, 25c), edited by 
David McCord. 

Regional and religious categories give 
us The Portable Irish Reader (Viking, 
$2), three centuries of Irish literature, 
edited by Diarmuid Russell (son of 
A. E.); The Golden Book of Catholic 
Poetry (Lippincott, $3.50), edited by 
Alfred Noyes; Rocky Mountain Reader 
(Dutton, $3.50), edited by Ray B. 
West. 

Single authors have the stage in 
Wordsworth Anthology (Scribner, $2), 
edited by Laurence Housman; Selected 
Writings of Gertrude Stein (Random 
House; $3.50), edited by Carl Van 
Vechten; and The Best Don Marquis 
(Doubleday, $3), edited by Christopher 
Morley. 











Bright Day. By J. B. Priestley. Harper & 


Brothers. $2.50. Priestley calls it his favorite 


among all the novels he has done. 

B.F.’s Daughter. By John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. Literary Guild selec- 
tion for November. 

New Orleans Woman. By Harnett Kane. 
Doubleday & Co. $3. A biographical.novel 
of Myra Clark Gaines. 

Holdfast Gaines. By Odell and Willard 
Shepard. Macmillan Co. $3. Historical ro- 
mance about an American Indian brought 
‘up by white men. 

The Thresher. By Herbert Krause. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3. A novel about a man in con- 
flict with the small Minnesota gwwheat-farm- 
ing community where he lived. 

Boy from Nebraska. By Ralph G. Martin. 
Biography of Ben Kuroki, a Nisei hero. 

The Rdosevelt I Knew. By Francis Per- 
kins. Viking Press. $3.75. A picture of 


Roosevelt by one who knew him through- - 


out his period of development. 

Hardy the Novelist. By Lord David Cecil. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. A critical study by 
the author of The Young Melbourne. 

Roget's International Thesaurus. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $4. Completely revised, 
with nearly 75,000 new words, including 
American slang and colloquialisms. 

Admission to American Colleges: A Study 
of Current Policy and Practice. By Benja- 
min Fine. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. A sur- 
vey of college requirements and practices 
by the education editor of The New York 
Times. : 

The Wild Flag. By E. B. White. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. Editorial selections ori- 
ginally written for The New Yorker. 

Seeing Things. By John Mason Brown. 
Whittlesey House. $3. A collection of 40 
essays from the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Swotd. By 
Ruth Benedict. Houghton Mifflin Co, $2. 
A study of the Japanese by the eminent 
anthropologist. 

The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Random House. $3.50. O’Neill’s first new 
play in 12 years. 

Get In There and Paint. By Joseph Alger. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.50. Practical point- 
ers on how to get started painting. 

Pocketbook of Robert Frost. Ed. by Louis 
Untermeyer. Pocket Books. $25c. 

The Portable Thomas Wolfe. Ed. by 
Maxwell Geismar. Viking. $2. 

The Portable Mark Twain. Ed. by Ber- 
nard de Voto. Viking. $2. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and 
Writings. Ed. by Roy P. Basler. World Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.75. Preface by Carl Sand- 
burg. 

Green Grass of Wyoming. By Mary 


O'Hara. Lippincott. $2.75. Third in the 


trilogy including My Friend -Flicka and 
Thunderhead. 
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Jew Classroom Magazines 
of Special Significance 





Practical English 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a weekly classroom 
magazine for encouraging the development of better 
language skills. Designed with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of high school English teachers, it is unique in 
its functional, rather than formal, approach to language 
study. The “why”, “what”, and “how” of better written 
and spoken English is effectively demonstrated by 
examining “English in action”, by illustrating its con- 


/ tribution to a full life, to social and business success 


and happiness. 
It brings new motivation and stimulation to the 
study of SOCIAL AND BUSINESS“LETTER WRITING, ORAL 


PREP is a new magazine of particular interest to that 
great majority of young people whose high school years 
are not college-preparatory, but life-preparatory. Eng+ 
lish, Social Studies, and Guidance teachers of all ter- 
minal and vocational students welcome its assistance 
in revealing the present, practical application of school 
work to progress in after-school years. 

For the, English teacher, PREP contains all of the 
special English material published in the magazine, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, as described above. For the 
Social Studies teacher, PREP presents a vitalized “here 
and now” treatment of history, government, economics 
and civics which stresses the relationship of. these 
studies to individual competence in today’s complex 
society. 


AND WRITTEN REPORTS, SPEECHES, CONVERSATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, READING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and the other phases of prac- 
tical language skill. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH features special interviews 
with key people in situations of interest to young people 
in which the role of language in individual success is 
dramatized. Various other devices are employed to 
bring students convincing proof of the power of lan- 
guage, and fresh, effective incentives to. progress in its 
practical mastery. It is of distinct value at some stage 
in every high school student’s study of the language. 


Preparation for Practical Living 


A third outstanding feature is PREP’s unique pro- 
gram of occupational information. Herein both boys 
and girls find guidance and encouragement in building 


_ careers, rather than merely drifting into jobs. Their 


knowledge of the world beyond school is broadened 
to include the true picture of opportunity, wages, work- 
ing conditions, present and future prospects, qualifica- 
tions required, and best methods of beginning in the 
major fields of employment, as well as in many others 
frequently overlooked but equally attractive. PREP 
seeks to help young people find themselves, to turn 
indecision into resolve, to stimulate their imagination 
and enthusiasm, and to give them the direction and the 
“know how” for early embarcation on interesting, suc- 
cessful careers. a 





% Both PREP and PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH are. designed as classroom 
teaching aids. Their maximum value 
is realized when each student receives 
his or her own copy each week. Prices 
on group subscriptions of 2 or more 
to the same address are 60¢ a semes- 
ter for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, and 
75¢ a semester for PREP. 





FREE TRIAL COPIES. Teachers and school administrators are 
invited to write for additional information and free trial copies. Scores 
of thousands of extra copies were printed for this purpdse, but are 
being depleted rapidly. Write today to: 

Teachers Service Bureau SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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16 MM. SOUND FILMS - 


Nine OWI films in the series, Ameri- 
can Scene, are now available. The films 
deal with aspects of American life. 
Running time, ten to thirty minutes. 
The Cummington Story; European refu- 
gees in New England during the war. 
A Better Tomorrow; education, empha- 
sizing school-community relation. Tues- 
day in November; elections and how 
they work. The Town; sources of people 
and architecture in an American town. 
Library of Congress; work of the Li- 
brary in preservation and spreading of 
books. Northwest U.S.A.; its strategic 
position for world airways; Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. Autobiography of a Jeep; 
how a jeep is put together. Capital 
Story; how Government serves the in- 
dividual, showing work of the Depart- 
ment of Health in finding disease. Con- 
ference at Yellow Springs; a commu- 
nity’s job plan for returning veterans. 
All these films for rent, Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 

The True Glory. 84 min. Academy 
Award winner for achievement in docu- 
mentary- production. It is the compila- 
tion of work done by combat camera- 











DRAMATIC TEACHERS 
Send for your FREE copy of our 
, 1947 catalog listing Plays, Entertain 
ment and Specialty Books. 


YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all, High School YELL book! 
301 Yells that can be adapted to any 
- School or Pep Club group. All the 
Yells and Helps you need compiled 
in this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 


CLASS ADVISORS in 


EMBLEMS PROMOTE 
CLASS AND CLUB SPIRIT . 


Are you seeking to make 
student groups function prop 
erly? One basic requiremeni 
is to have each member wear 
an insignia to show he, or she, 
is proud to be a member of 
the group. 

OR SELL SCHOOL 
EMBLEMS TO RAISE 


CLASS FUNDS 


Write for Detoil<. Samoles and Prices 
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Banners 

— AMERICAN 

Letters 

Rineeate scoot SUPPLY CO. 
Emblems Dept. 20, 369 Dodd St., E. Orange, N.J. 
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men from nine Allied nations. Narrators 
are men who took part in the war. Offers 
a plea for vigilant peace. Free, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FILM STRIPS 

There is a new series’of full-color film 
strips in the field of English. Four of 
the strips cover spelling; three, gram- 
mar; and three, vocabulary. Spelling is 
treated as a matter for intelligent study, 
not pure memory. The films show the 
need for good spelling, common errors 
and how to overcome them, and the 
use of the dictionary. The three gram- 
mar film strips employ dramatic form to 


+ clarify “Subject and Predicate,” “Modi- 


| fiers — Adjectives and Adverbs,” and 
| Nouns,” Dramatic sketches define the 
|functions and limitations of parts of 
| speech. The third set presents vocabu- 
\lary building as an interesting and neces- 
| sary. study. Titles are: “The Importance 
iof Vocabulary in Communication,” 
“Words and Their Backgrounds,” and 
“How to Develop a Good Vocabulary.” 
Sale, Curriculum Films, Inc., RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
which puts out the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, announces a series of packets 
containing a 35 -mm. film strip, script, 
and a Public Affairs Pamphlet from 
which strip is adapted. Two titles are 
now available: We Are All Brothers. 20 
min. Adapted from The Races of Man- 
kind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish. Debunks theories of “superior race.” 
Foreign Trade — It’s Good Business. 18 
min. Adapted from What Foreign Trade 
Means to You. Foreign trade shown as 
essential to our domestic economy. Sale 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 


FILM GUIDES 
Educational Film Guide; 1946. Com- 
piled by, Dorothy E. Cook and Eva 
Rahbek-Smith. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1946, (Price varies 
according to purchaser.) Part 1: A title 
list of 4289 films with subject entries. 
Part 2: A selected, classified, and an- 
notated list, of 3690 films. This is the 
most complete list of educational films. 
Valuable for planning audio-visual pro- 
grams. Symbols indicate length, type of 


™~ 
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film, grade level, distributors, evalua- 
tion, and availability. The 1946 edition 
supersedes all previous editions. 
Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor, M.A. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators’ Progress 
Service, 1944. Revised, August 1946. 
$4. The catalogue lists and annotates 
1381 free films, indexed three ways. 
Also source index with availability data 
Films cover all school activities. Intro- 
duction by John Guy Fowlkes discusses 
the use of free films in class, 
Free Curriculum Materials and The 
Teacher. By John Guy Fowlkes. Re- 
prints of this article, which appears 
in the Third Annual Edition of Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide, furnished free to 
any school or official interested in visual 
education. Educators’ Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


SOURCE LIST 

For an excellent, selected list of teach- 
ing material sources (radio, motion 
picture, press) consult The News Letter, 
Vol. XI, No. 7, April 1946. Contains 
list of books and periodicals, service 
bulletins. Reprints may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 5 cents; less for quantities. 


PROJECTION HANDBOOKS 

Secrets of Good Projection, by Frank 
E. Gunnell. A handy pamphlet with 
basic do’s and don’ts for projection of 
silent or sound film. Free, Radiant 
Manufacturing . Corporation, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 

The _ Projectionist’s Handbook. 32- 
page spiral-bound booklet. It is designed 
for student operators or other begin- 
ners in projection. The text covers all 
phases of projection with step-by-step 
procedure for the care and showing of 
films. Illustrations on every page. Also 
contains charts and threading diagrams 
for commonly used projectors. For sale, 
$1, with discounts for quantity orders, 
Business Screen Magazine, 157 East 
Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


CBS announces the return of The 
American School of the Air for its seven- 
teenth year of broadcasts. The series is 
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broadcast every weekday from 5-5:30 
p.m. Monday: “World Neighbors,” dra- 
matizations based on life in member 
nations of U.N. Tuesday: “Gateways to 
Music,” concerts stimulating interest in 
the best music of all types. Wednesday: 
“March of Science,” dramatic series 


‘showing scientific principles in common 


objects. Thursday: “Tales of Adven- 
ture,” dramatizations of adventure 
stories, old and new. Friday: “Opinion 
Please,” discussion of public issues by 
authorities; following this, discussion 
by student-veterans, each week from a 
different college or university. A manual 
listing each program is available upon 
request to Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 
ABC presents “Are These Our Chil- 
dren?”, programs on juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Time: Sunday, 4-4:30 p.m. The 
series grew out of six pane] discussions, 
on the network last summer, in which 
experts analyzed problems of delin- 
quency, placed responsibility, and rec- 
ommended solutions. Case histories from 
court files dramatized to illustrate con- 
clusions reached in the earlier series. 
“Home Is What You Make It,” NBC’s 
series on home and the family, is broad- 
cast on Saturdays at 11:30 a.m. Discus- 
sions with dramatic sketches cover five 
categories: food, clothing, shelter, chil- 
dren, and family relationships; Each 
program covers a problem of current in- 
terest in one of the categories. 


SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE 


The Tenth Anuual Meeting of -the 
School Broadcast Conference will take 
place at the Continental Hotel in Chi- 
cago, October 21 to 23. The conference 
has been organized by George Jennings, 
Director of the Chicago Radio Council, 
with the help of Middle West educa- 
tional radio leaders. Discussion will cov- 
er use of FM and television, commer- 
cial public-service broadcasting, broad- 
casting by schools, use of radio for 
special education problems. Wednesday 
will be devoted to utilization demon- 
strations with the School Broadcast Con- 
ference Banquet Wednesday evening. 
Exhibition of new equipment — appa- 
ratus, books, films, programs. 








Chicago Radio Council 


Conference to inspect television. 










Price, for 10 or 
more, 15c each. 
Single copy, 20c. 
Orders for 10 or 
more may be 


“charged by teach- 


ers. 


ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 

zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 

graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs fhe 

human-interest approach in explaining the organization and. 
functioning of koth houses of Congress. An especially effective 

feature is ‘‘Congressional Checkers’ — an entertaining game for 

both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 

democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 

majority of citizens. 
















































est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history; 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 


T- graphic, understandable story of the great- 
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Program-Listing Service for Students 
“Selected from monthly recommendations of 
four major networks by the Radio Program 
Listing Service Advisory Committee of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education. All hours given, EST. 
Supplement this partial list of radio’s many 
resources with facts about other non-network, 
educationally valuable programs. Check and 
mark local station call letters, time, availability 


SUNDAY 





November 


If program comes at time awkward for student 
listening, urge local station to record and re- 
schedule. Write local station or network for 
study guides. 

Key — Grade levels: E (elementary), J (Junior 
high), $.(Senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual 
Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broad- 
casting Company). 


Columbia Workshop (S-A) 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. s 


Round-table _ discussion of current affoirs with 
educators, prof | and busi men. North- 
western University auspices. 











Invitation te Learning (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m.°CBS Sto. 


The world’s great books di d by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 


Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 

Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 

















The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 








America United {S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 2 
New writing and production techniques, original 
dramatic works. 








NBC Symphony (S-A) 


5-4 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
November 3, 10, 17. and 24, Arturo Toscanini 
is conductor. * 








Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sto. - A 


Popular selections from world’s great operas; 
English translations. sung by leading American stars. 
Orchestra under Sylvan Levin. 








Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. 7 


Finest dramatic entert g drama, 
i and musicals — many peso unproduced 














lescli 








1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. — T. 
Series by tyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, desi d to light public opini on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 











+ University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 








1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. tT. 
Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available 
Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 








Theatre stars and top Army officers in a new 
tae of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


RCA-Victor Show (J-S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. NBC Sta. = 

Orchestral program, Frank Black, director, Robert 

Merrill, soloist. Sponsor: Radio Corporation of 
America. 


Harvest of Stars (S-A) 


2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. 
Howard Barlow conducts orchestra; Raymond 
Massey narrator. The Lyn Murray chorus featured 
with guest soloist. Sponsor; International Har- 
vester Co. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 








T. 








on the air. 
radio adaptations. 
U. S. Steel.” Sponsor: 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


original casts play 
"The Voice of 


Where possible, 
George Hicks, 
U. S. Steel. 








11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 2. 
American Historical Society auspices. Cesar 
Saerchinger analyzes historical significance of 


week's events. 


Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speckers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background ‘pub- 
lished by University of California Press. Recom- 
ded for listening outside EST zone. 











MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 


10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 








The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 








Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Sta. T. 








American School of the Air (J-S-A) 


-5-5:30 p. m. (See Ps gl schedules) GBS 
Sta. T. 

All programs presented with NEA endorsement. 
New manual outlining 150 broadcasts available 
free to teachers and group leaders upon request 
to local CBS stations. 








Cimarron Tavern (S-A) 
5:30-5:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatization of early American Southwest. 








Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 Pp. m. ABC Sta. z. 


Dramatizations of day’s news; profiles of men 
in the news; debates - regarding current political 
and social topics. 








MONDAY 












This Is Your Country (E-J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


U. S. Army Air Force Band salutes a state each 
week. 








World Neighbors (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in U.N. countries. 








In My Opinion (J-S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. —— Tf. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 





Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


The Firestone orchestra. Howard Barlow, director; 

















Gladys Swarthout, soloist; chorus. Sponsor: Fire- 
stone Company. 
Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Donald Voorhees conducts orchestra; famous 
gvest artists. Sp : Bell Teleph Company. 
Question for America (S-A) 

10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. ws 








Opinions of five ABC correspondents, at home 
and abroad, on “issue of the week.’ Each week's 
question invites affirmative or negative answers 
from radio listeners. Audi ‘s poll d 
the following week. Prominent authority sum- 
marizes and adds personal opinion. 





TUESDAY 
Gateways to Music (Amer. School of the Air) 
(5-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists. 











Frontiers of Science (S-A; 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, on science 
and medicine news. 








Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 


9:30-9:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 








Medical care and public health, with outstand- : 


ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


The American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-30:15 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 
Concert Time (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
ic music, Joseph Stopak, conduetor. 














G i 





American ballads, folk songs. and popul 





Guest ‘artists. 
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Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





discuss major issue: 
of the week. CBS moderator gives backgrour 
news. 





New United Nations Series (Title to be an- 
nounced) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. Tt. 


United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentary and authoritative analysis dramatized. NBC 
University of the Air program. 








WEDNESDAY 








From Washington, | men and women who make 





March of Science (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of research stories behind every 
day things. 








invitation to Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


_ Soloists with Columbia Symphony Orchestra; new 
emphasis an unfamiliar works of great composers 








THURSDAY 





The World's Great Novels (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. : 





Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
¥5, 22, and 29—Jean 


available. November 1, 8, 
Christophe by R Rolland. 





SATURDAY 
Let’s Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 











American Portrait (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 


t. 


Dramatizations of lives of men of industry, poli- 
tics, and culture to point up the contribution of 
ideas and ideals that have force and meaning * 
our life. 











Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. % 


Labor program, presenting Regs ef CIO 
on labor q and labor news 


dr 














Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Consumer Time (S-A) 


12:15-12:36 p. m. NBC 
Sta. 





T. 





In cooperation with U. S$. Department of Agri- 
ulture. Nov. 2, Inspection and Grading of Food; 
Nov. 9, Sugar ‘Supply; Nov. 1é, Pamper Your Re- 
frigerator; Nov. 23, The Food Situation; Nov. 30 
Makeovers from Leather, Fur and Felt. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice on home, family and 
c ity. H ilable. Nov. 2, Parental 














Tales of Adventure (Amer. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——— T. 


Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen- 
#s, young and old. 





in My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 











Carrington Playhouse (S-A) 


Control; ey 9, The Life Force; Nov. 16, The World 
Food Situation; Nov. 23, The Way My Wife Cooks; 
Nov. 30, Your Purchasing Power. 


The American Farmer (S-A) 








12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Deportment of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
tstanding agriculturists. Rec d i 














8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. 7. 


Young writers seeking radio careers find oppor- 
tunities in the Carrington Playhouse. Mutual solicits 
tooperation of agtablished radio, dramatic, and 
journalism departments of universities dnd col- 
leges in unearthing new writing talent. 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. F. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
yeor. Questions of national and international im- 
portance discussed by authoritative leaders. rig 
¥. Denny, moderator; q from die 











The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) (5-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Traces development of musical forms. Frank 
Black, conductor; Samuel Chotzinoff, commentator. 








FRIDAY = 
Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. %. 


Invites Americans to consider important questions. 
Discussions from college campuses. 











Highways of Melody (J-S-A) ? 








8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Paul Lavalle, conductor. Guest artist. Sponsor: 
Service Corporation. - 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 








Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 


Reporters and gyest authorities. 


for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 


. - To Live in Peace” (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. ... 


Issues at U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramatizations, recordings explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 








Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Farmer's postwar role and problems. News from 
farm regions. 








The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. t 


Dramatizes horne and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 








Of Men and Books (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥ 


John Mason Brown on latest books, authors. 








Adventures in Science (S-A) 


2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Davis reports on latest science news; 
guests. 








Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 


“5-6 p. m. CBS Sta, —_-_ T. 


Outstanding symphonic music; top ranking solo- 
ists. 





't’s Your Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Management's side of labor-management affairs 
By United States Chamber of C ce apd No 
tional Association of Manufacturers during cite: 
nate quarters. 











ur Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 


7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. t. 

Representatives of State Department, Congress 

members, and others discuss _ foreign policy issues 
Copies of broadcast 











American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ae pr 


American Broad pany Symphony Or- 
chestra; guest pre en Ms 











Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. ———— T. ——- 


Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists, WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 


























A Ukrainian Country Woman Sells 
Water Lilies to School Children of Russio 


SCENE FROM 


PEOPLES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


THe International Film Foundation is happy to 

announce the release of a new Julien Bryan 
Production, PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
a 35 minute black and white 16 (or 35) mm. 
motion picture, giving an over-all concept of 
the many racial and minority groups found in 
Russia. 

Arrange now to show this powerful docu. 
mentary film in your community. 


Write for complete list of new 
films on RUSSIA and POLAND. 


ae FILM ee 
INCORPORA 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Your students can enjoy the most 
modern and dynamic teaching method 
in today’s educational world—the class-+ 
room film. When films are used as a 
teaching tool, educators find it easier 
to impart more knowledge in less time 
—students absorb more information 
and retain it longer. 

You can fit Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Films* even into modest 
budgets, by taking advantage of our 
new Lease-to0OWN Plan. Under this 
plan, the cost of films is distributed 
into easy year-to-year payments, with 
no liability beyond the budget year. 


*Formerly Erpi 


Payments are as low as film rentals — 
even lower. Meanwhile you're build- 
ing up your own film library. For less 
than four cents a day per film, you can 
have the right film, at the right time. 
We know of no rental plan that costs 
so little. 

And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are the right films for the classroom. 
They are purely educational in pur- 
pose. Created exclusively for teaching, 
they are unbiased, plead no special 
cause. Like an excellent textbook, 
their editorial integrity maintains the 
purely objective approach. 


/}\ 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films am 


efficient, because they are authenti€ 


and teacher-tested. Created in collab 


oration with leading educators, thefj 


are intended for use as an integral pat 
of the regular school curriculum. The 
subject matter ranges from the prima: 
through the elementary grades, 
high school. 

Let us tell you more about thé 
films, and how you can acquire thet 
under our Lease-to-OWN Plz 
Write Encyclopaedia Britannica Fils 
Inc., Dept. 4K, 20 N. Wacker Dri 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


sm ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 
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